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THE BRIDAL SONG. 



BY YOUTHS AND MAIDENS ALTERNATELY. 



YOUTHS. 

*Tis Hesper beams !— Behold, his rising light 
Brings on, at length, the long expected night. 
Then, youths, arise ; the festal banquet leave, 
Obey the summons of the star of eve ! 
The virgin comes, led by his genial ray ; 
*Tis yours to greet her with the nuptial lay. 
Oh Hymen, hear ! Oh sacred Hymen, haste ; 
Come, god and guardian of the fond and chaste ! 

MAIDENS* 

Behold, the youths are. ris'n !— Rise, maidens, rise ; 
Hesper o'er Eta's height illumes the skies. 

b % 



Blithe are the youths; with tuneful art they frame 
A tender song, that to surpass were feme. 
Oh Hymen, hear ! Oh sacred Hymen, haste ; 
Come, god and guardian of the fond and chaste ! 

YOUTHS. 

Not to an easy conquest we aspire ; 
Mark with what studious zeal the lovely quire 
Polish their lay ; nor will the care be rain, 
Fame long shall cherish their harmonious strain. 

Our minds, while verse should be their only care, 
Still muse enraptured on th' attendant fair ; 
Heedless how wild the measure flows along, 
Our ears still dwell on their entrancing song. 
We shall be justly conquer'd. Victory wise 
On zeal and labour still bestows her prize. 
At least, then, rally all our mental powers, 
And let the palm of poetry be ours. 



They sing— -let us then pour responsive lays, 
Repel their chiding or return their praise. 
Oh Hymen, hear ! Oh sacred Hymen, haste ; 
Come, god and guardian of the fond and chaste ! 

MAIDENS. 

Hesper, whose fatal splendor flames on high, 
Most cruel star of all that stud the sky ! 
Who still art prompt, while no remorse can check, 
To tear the daughter from her mother s neck, 
E'en while that daughter clinging begs delay ; 
And give to man her chastity a prey. 
What blacker deed do brutal victors act 
In cities doom'd by vengeance to be sack'd ? 
Yet, Hymen, hear ! Oh sacred Hymen, haste ; 
Come, god and guardian of the fond and chaste ! 

YOUTHS. 

Hesper, most blissful star of all above, 
Thy torch still ratifies the bond of love. 



Long since their sires the sacred compact made, 
Long since their youthful hearts the call obey'd ; 
Yet still their ardent breasts apart have sigh'd, 
Till thy kind light would bless the knot they tied. 
What god can give, what proud celestial power, 
A richer boon than thy connubial hour ? 
Oh Hymen, hear 1 Oh sacred Hymen, haste ; 
Come, god and guardian of the fond and chaste ! 

MAIDENS. 

Hesper, sweet maids, hath from us dared to rend 
A childish playmate and a youthful friend. 
Guards, star of ill 1 at thy appearing light, 
Watch for the various plunderers of the night: 
Then prowl, when bright thy favouring beams 

above, 
Seduction, ravishment, and lawless love ; 
Till changed thy task, thy renovated ray, „ 
As morning's star forewarns them of the day. 



YOUTHS. 

Hear not the maids who these reproaches feign, 
Their secret breasts adore thine amorous reign. 
Shine still serene 1 ! then, Hesper, proudly shine, 
Nor heed their words, whose hearts are wholly thine. 
Oh Hymen, hear! Oh sacred Hymen, haste; 
Come, god and guardian of the fond and chaste ! 

MAIDENS. 

When in the garden's fenced and cultured ground, 
Where browse no flocks, where ploughshares never 

wound, 
By sunbeams strengthened, nourished by the shower, 
And sooth'd by zephyr, blooms the lovely flower : 
Maids long to place it in their modest zone, 
And youths enraptured wish it for their own. 
But, from the stem once pluck'd, in dust it lies, 
Nor youth nor maid will then desire or prize. 
The virgin thus her blushing beauty rears, 
Loved by her kindred and her young compeers ; 
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But, if her simple charm, her maiden grace 
Is sallied by one spoiler's rude embrace, 
Adoring youths no more her steps attend, 
Nor loving maidens greet the maiden friend. 
Oh Hymen, hear ! Oh sacred Hymen, haste; 
Come, god and guardian of the fond and chaste I 

YOUTHS. 

As in the naked field the vine's weak shoot 
Nor lifts its languid stem, nor glows with fruit; 
But by itself weigh'd down it lowly strays, 
And on its root its highest tendril lays : 
The herdsmen then, the passing hinds neglect 
The lonely vine, nor cherish, nor protect* 
If by some happy chance its feeble boughs 
Twined round the trunk shall make the elm 

spouse; 
No herdsmen then, nor passing hinds neglect 
The wedded vine, but cherish and protect. 



So scorn'd the maid, who flies the fond embrace, 

And withering adds no honours to her race. 

So is the fair beloved, who binds her fate 

In wedlock chaste to some accordant mate : 

She gives the joys that warm her husband's breast, 

And doting parents by her bliss are blest. 

YOUTHS AND MAIDENS. 

Then, gentle maiden, shun no more the spouse 
To whom thy father pledged thy bridal vows. 
If thou hast loved as daughters should, obey 
The latest dictate of parental sway. 
Thou must thy timid wish to his resign ; 
Nor is thy chastity entirely thine; 
Thy parents gave it thee with life and light ; 
Part is thy father's, part thy mother's right. 
They to thy bridegroom yielded with his bride 
Her filial duty and her maiden pride. 
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Then yield, nor damp by chill reluctant shame 
Thy parents' wishes and thy lover's flame. 
Oh Hymen, hear ! Oh sacred Hymen, haste ; 
Come, god and guardian of the fond and chaste. 
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ATYS. 



Borne swiftly o'er the seas to Phrygia's woody 

strand, 
Atys with rapid baste infuriate leap'd to land ; 
Where high-inwoven groves in solemn darkness meet, 
Rush'd to the mighty Deity's remote and awful 

seal, 
And wilder'd in his brain, fierce inspiration's prey, 
There with a broken flint he struck his sex away. 

Soon as he then beheld his comely form unmann'd, 
While yet the purple blood flowM reeking on the land ; 
Seized in his. snowy grasp the drum, the timbrel 

light, 
That still is heard, dread Cybele, at thine initiate rite, 
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And struck the quivering skin, whence hollow echoes 

flew, 
And raised this panting song to his infuriate crew. 
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Ye priests of Cytale, or rather let me say, 
For ye are men no longer, ye priestesses, away ! 
Together pierce the forest, great Cybele's domains, 
Ye vagrant flocks of her on Dindymus who reigns. 
" Ye, like devoted exiles, who, seeking foreign lands, 
" Have followed me your leader, have bow'd to my 

commands ; 
"Have cross'd the salt-sea wave, have dared the 

raging storms, 
" And, loathing woman's love, unmann'd your lusty 

forms ; 
" The sense of error past let laughing frenzy blind ; 
Let doubt, let thought itself be driven from the mind. 
Haste, haste, together haste to Cybele divine ! 
" Seek we her Phrygian grove and dark sequestered 
shrine, 
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€€ Where cymbals clash, where drams resound their 

deepening tone, 
"Where Phrygia's crooked pipe breathes out its 

solemn drone, 
" Where votaresses toss- their ivy-circled brows, 
And urge with piercing yells their consecrated vows, 
Where the delirious train disport as chance may 

lead: 
"Thither our vows command in mystic dance to 

speed." 

Thus Atys, female now, to female comrades sung. 
The frantic chorus rose from many a panting tongue ; 
Re-echoes the deep timbrel, the hollow cymbals ring* 
And all to verdant Ida run madly as they sing. 
Though breathless, still impetuous with inspiration's 

force, 
Raving and bewildered, scarce conscious of her course, 
As the unbroken heifer will fly the threatened yoke, 
Atys through gloomy woods, where never sun-beam 

broke, 
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Loud-striking the light timbrel, rush'd on with bound- 
ing stride, 
And all the frantic priestesses pursue their rapid guide. 
The fearful fane at length their panting ardour stops. 
Each, feint and unrefresh'd, in leaden slumber drops. 
In languor most profound their eyelids are deprest, 
And all extatic rage is lulTd in torpid rest. 

But when again the sun returning to the skies 

Put forth his golden brow, when now his radiant eyes 

Throughout white heaven, and earth, and ocean 

poured their light, 
And with thunder-pacing steeds he chased the shades 

of night, 
Sleep then leaving Atys, who started from her rest, 
To fair Pasithea fled, and sunk upon her breast. 
When slumber's reign serene had frenzy's flame sub- 
dued; 
When Atys her fell deed in clearer reason view*d, 
Beheld in what abode her future lot was placed, 
And, ah ! how low she stood in nature's rank disgraced ; 
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Then, hurried to despair by passion's rising tide, 
Again she wildly sought the country's sea-girt side ; 
There, casting her full eyes o'er boundless ocean's 

flow, 
Address'd her satire land in plaintive words of woe. 
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My country, oh my mother ! creatress, parent earth ! 
My country, oh my nurse that fed me from my 

birth! 
From whom, as churlish slaves their kindly lord 
hare fled, 
" To Ida's gloomy woods an exile I hare sped, 
" With beasts their frozen dens for my abode to share, 
" And madly roaming rouse the fierce one from his 

lair. 
" Ah ! where, in what far point of this surrounding sky, 
" Shall I now deem, my native land, thy loved shores 
lie? 
My longing eyeballs strain to cast their sight to thee, 
While yet awhile my mind is from its frenzy free. 
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" Must I for dreary woods forsake my native shore, 
" And see my friends, my home, my parents never 

more? 
" No more the Forum seek, the gay Palestra's court, 
" The Stadium, urge no more each famed gymnastic 

sport? 
"Oh wretched, wretched man! while years shall 

slowly roll 
" For ever o'er and o'er again, grieve, grieve, my soul ! 

"What grace, what beauty is there, that I did not 

enjoy? 
" I, when in manhood's prime, a youth, or yet a boy, 
" The flower of ail who trod the firm gymnastic soil, 
" The victor 'mid the crowd who wore the wrestler's 

oil. 
" My gates were ever thronged, and full my threshold 

swarm'd ; 
" With blooming garlands hung, that lovesick maidens 

form'd; 
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My mansion gaily glitter d each morning as I 
sped 
"At earliest blush of sunrise with lightness from my 
bed, 

" And must I ever now a maniac votaress rave, 
'< Heaven's devoted handmaid, to Cybele a slave, 
Her frantic orgies ply, disgraced in nature's plan, 
A part of what I was, a maim'd, a barren man ; 
« And dwell in Ida's caves which snow for ever chills ; 
" And pass my savage life on Phrygia's rugged hills, 
** Placed with the sylvan stag, the forest-ranging boar? 
" Oh \ now how soon I rue the deed, how bitterly 
deplore"!'* 

As from her rosy lips these wandering murmurs 

broke, 
They rose to heaven and bore th' unwonted words 

she spoke : 
vol. u. c 
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Indignantly unyoking her lions on the plain, 

And rousing the grim beast that bore the left-hand 

rein, 
Great Cybele, enraged, her dread injunction told ; 
And thus to fury waked the tyrant of the fold. 

" Haste, fierce one, haste away ! rush on with glaring 

ire; 
" With inspiration's rage, with frenzy's goad of fire, 
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Drive the too-daring youth who would my service fly 
Again to seek the gloom of yonder forest high. 
Haste: lash thyself to rage till all thy flank be sore : 
Let all around re-echo to thine appalling roar : 
" Toss with thy sinewy neck on high thy glossy mane." 
So spake terrific Cybele, and loosed her lion's rein. 
Gladly the beast awakes his ruthlessness of mind, 
Bounds, rages, reckless leaves the thicket crush'd 

behind, 
Then swiftly gain'd the beach, wash'd by the foamy 

flood, 
Where Atys in despair amid the breakers stood, 
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And springing fiercely forth — the wretch, no longer 

brave, 
Into the forest plunged, and in a living grave 
There pass'd her long devoted life, a priestess and a 

slave. 

Oh great, oh fearful goddess ! Oh Cybele divine ! 
Oh goddess, who hast placed on Dindymus thy 

shrine ! 
Far be from my abode thy sacred frenzy's fire, 
Madden more willing votaries, more daring minds 

inspire ) 
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THE NUPTIALS OF FELEUS AND THETIS. 



When erst the pines, hewn from the towering wood 

On Pelion's summit, swam o'er Neptune's flood 

Far as the streams of Phasis, and the land 

Aetes ruled : what time the daring band, 

The chosen strength of all the youth of Greeoey 

Resolved to plunder Colchos of its fleece, 

In their swift vessel braved the salt domain, 

And swept with oars of fir its azure plain ; 

(For them the goddess, whose proud empire frowns 

From lofty citadels o'er vassal towns, 

Form'd the light chariot that from every blast 

Collects its vigour till it flies as fast ; 

Fix'd to the crooked keel the knitted trees, 

And bade them first profane the virgin seas.) 
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Soon as its beak the turbid billows clove, 
And with the wreathing foam the steerage strove ; 
Strange forms arose amid the tossing spray, 
Sea-Nereids wondering at the monster's way. 
For two succeeding suns the gallant crew 
(A sight before unknown to human view) 
With breasts exposed above the liquid plain 
Beheld the naked daughters of the main* 
Then Peleus first with love for Thetis burn'd, 
Nor Thetis then a mortal bridegroom spurn'd; 
Then Jove himself, to whom all nature bows, 
Deem'd Peleus worthy a celestial spouse. 

Oh i born in that prouel day, that age of earth 
Most blest, hail, heroes ! hail, of heavenly birth ! 
Hail, mighty bark, that like a mother bore 
The living host enwomb'd from shore to shore ! 
Ye I'll invoke; ye, shall my verse address; 
And Peleus, thee, whom glorious spousals bless, 
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Thessalia's shield, to whom all-powerful Jove 
Yielded the fair himself had sought with love: 
Thetis, of all the offspring of the sea 
The loveliest nymph, bestows her love on thee; 
Ocean, who earth encircles with his tide, 
And Tethys, give their grandchild as thy bride. 

At length the weary interval was spent 
'Twixt love's avowal and its full content. 
Thessalia's crowds with gifts the palace seek, 
And looks of greater joy than words can speak. 
The throng from Tempe's rale, from Scyros roams, 
From Cranon's turrets and Larissa's homes, 
And seek from every side the rich Pharsalian domes. 
The earth 's untilTd, the bullock's callous throat, 
Free from the yoke, regains its softer coat : 
The lowly vineyard knows no weeding rakes, 
Nor ox with sloping share the furrow breaks : 
No pruner lops the tree's incumbering boughs, 
And rust grows thick on the neglected ploughs. 
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Bat through the halls of Pejeus' vast abode 
Pale silver shone, or gold more warmly glowM ; 
Thrones white with ivory, tables rich with plate; 
The dome all gladden d with its regal state. 
'Twas in the central chamber had been spread 
For her> the bride divine, the nuptial bed ; 
Of Indian ivory form'd, it shunn'd the eye, 
Veil'd by its covering of the crimson dye. 
On that were pictured men and times of old, 
And wonderous art the deeds of heroes told. 

There Ariadne, whose distracted soul 

Felt every passion that defies control, 

From Dia's coast, where foaming billows beat. 

On Theseus gazed and his receding fleet. 

She scarce believes, though sleep beguiles no more, 

Though waking sense beholds the lonely shore, 

That she, so lately to her Theseus dear, 

Can be the wretched maid forsaken here. 
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But he, the treacherous youth, spreads all his sails, 

And gives his vows of lore to .passing gales. 

Him Minos' daughter, left to weep alone, 

Like some wild Bacchant's form in sculptured stone* 

Looks on afar from ocean's barren side, 

While anguish heaves her with its silent tide. 

No more the fillet wreathes her locks of gold ; 

Her snowy bosom no light garments fold, 

Nor the thin laces of the girdle bind 

Her swelling breast that scarce will be confined : 

Before her feet the scatter'd vestments fell, 

And restless surf is sporting with them all. 

She nor her fillet heeds, nor floating vest : 

Theseus, on thee alone her turbid breast. 

Her tearful eyes, her thoughts are all engrost, 

And every sense is in thy falsehood lost. 

Ah ! how thy mind was madden'd, hapless Fair ! 
By the keen woes that Venus planted there, 
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When cruel Theseus from th' Athenian road 
Saii'd to proud Crete, thy tyrant sire's abode. 
For Athens, forced by pestilence's reign 
To dire atonement for Androgeus slain, 
Took from her sons the glories of the race, 
CulFd from her virgin train the flower and grace, 
And to the Minotaur desponding bore 
Recurring banquets on her native gore. 
When Theseus learnt his noble country's woes, 
Peril and painful death he rather chose, 
Than still to see from Athens sadly led 
These woful funerals of the living dead. 
Swiftly with pleasant gales his vessel gain'd 
The sea-girt realm where awful Minos reign'd ; 
There with enraptured eyes the royal maid, 
There Ariadne first his form surveyM. 
Her bed yet breathed its fragrance o'er her charms 
To lull them chastely in a mother's arms, 
Pure as the myrtle on Eurotas' side 
That draws its limpid nurture from the tide, 
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Or as the flower, whose varied colours blow 
Warm'd by the breath of spring with all their glow. 
Now, ere she turn'd away her doting sight, 
Her eyes were glistening with impassion'd light; 
Her breast was heated with the fiercest flame. 
And springing pulses throbb'd o'er all her frame. 

Oh, maddener.of the mind ! Immortal boy, 

Whose power still blends with woe our richest joy ! - 

Oh, beauty's goddess ! Oh, celestial queen 

Of Golgos rugged and Idalia green ! 

With what wild storms ye toss'd that virgin's breast, 

Who sigh'd whene'er she met the fair-hair'd guest ! 

What chilling terror made her heart-blood cold ; 

How sicklier far her cheek than pallid gold, 

When Theseus, burning the fell brute to tame, 

Sought instant death or everlasting feme ! 

Rich gifts in secret to the gods she vow*d 

To gain the wish she dared not breathe aloud : 
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Those pious offerings could another save, 
But vainly sought the bliss of her who gave. 
For as the whirlwind hurls from Taurus' brow 
The oak, and twists like reeds each giant bough. 
Or thick with cones the oozy pine will tear ; 
And whirl the massive trunk aloft in air : 
Far from the broken roots it falls to ground, 
And scatters crashing devastation round. 
So Theseus down the ponderous monster cast, 
Who vainly raging gored the passing blast. 
Thence back the victor bent his cautious tread, 
Led through the labyrinth by a slender thread, 
Which marked those tortuous paths, that thought in 

Tain 
Had toil'd to trace, or memory to retain. 

But why in long digression need I tell 
The further fortune that the fair befell ? 
Who from a sister's arms, a father's eye, 
And e'en a mother's dear embrace could fly, 
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(Ah ! mother doom'd with flowing tears to moan !) 

And gave up all for Theseus' love alone. 

Nor need I tell, how the swift vessel bore 

The pair to Dia's Isle ; how from that shore 

The traitor fled, while sleep her eyelids prest, 

And lull'd her senses in unkindly rest. 

Then, as with burning pangs she madly grieved, 

Oft piercing shrieks her bursting heart relieved: 

Often she climb'd the craggy cliff to gain 

A larger prospect o'er the boundless main ; 

Then rush'd, her ankles naked to the breeze, 

Amid .the breakers of repelling seas, 

And there with half-drawn sighs, and moanings faint, 

And streaming eyes, pour'd forth this wild complaint. 

" And hast thou, Theseus, on this desert strand 
" Left her, who fled for thee my native land ; 
" And has thy double perfidy beguiled 
" The trusting father to betray the child? 
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€€ Darest thou, in scorn of heaven's attested host, . 

" Bear fated perjury to thy native coast ? 

" Could nothing check the deed thy soul design'd ; " 

" Did rising pity never touch thy mind ; 

*' Nor e'er thy bosom to itself pourtray 

Those . burning pangs that now make mine their 
prey? 

Not these thy promises so fondly vow'd, 
" When all affections to thine accent bow'd : 

Thou never bad'st me hope a fate like this, 

But festive spousals and connubial bliss. 

The oaths thy passion urged thee then to swear 
" Are now all scattered to the senseless air. 
" Then let no woman hence in man believe, 
" Or think a lover speaks but to deceive. 
" He, while ungratined desire is high, 
" Shrinks from no oath, no promise will deny ; 
" Soon as his lust is satiate with its prize, 
<* He spurns his vows, and perjury's curse defies. 
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so 



" I snatch'd thee, loet, from death's engulfing w*?e ; 
I rather doom'd my brother to the grave, 
Than fail in peril's desperate hour to aid 
Thee, hard and false ; and I am thus repaid; 
Am giv*n to beasts a prey ; nor shall-remorse 
Heap e'en the rudest grave upon my corse. 
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What lonely lioness thy childhood fed, 
What raging sea disgorged, what quicksand bred, 
What vast Charybdis, or what Scylla stern ; 
" Who mak'st for life preserved such fell return ? 
" Though by the will of thy harsh rather tied 
" Thou couldst not wed, and hail me as thy bride ; 
Thou might'st have borne me to thy native soil, 
And I, thine handmaid, plied my pleasing toil ; 
O'er thy fair feet the tepid stream have shed, 
And smoothed the purple covering of thy bed. 
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" But, ah ! has grief subdued my tortured mind, 
" Or why complain I to the reckless wind ; 
1 
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"Which with no sense endow'd, no feeling warm, 
€€ Nor hears my utterance, nor can answer form ? 
" The midmost sea his barks already reach ; 
" No man, no creature treads the silent beach, 
" Harsh fate insulting thus mj» latest pain 
" Denies the last sad solace, to*complain. 
€( Oh] would, all-powerful Jove, th' Athenian fleet 
" Had never touch'd upon the shore of Crete; 
" Nor treacherous sailor to its port convey'd 
" The fetal tribute to the monster paid ; 
" Nor he, whose form too bright, whose look too kind, 
" Cloak'd well the savage purpose of his mind, 
" This heartless, cruel man, had ever prest 
" My &ther's threshold, a perfidious guest ! 
" Lost as I am, what path, what hopes remain ? 
" Shall I my native mountains seek again ? 
Ah ! the wide depth of ocean's pathless roar 
Bars my approach; and dare I hope once more 
«< My sire's affection, whom I left to wed 
"The reeking murderer of my brother dead ? 
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" Can love's sweet musings any solace give, 
" Or pictured truth, or promised rapture live ; 
" When the dear youth, on whom this heart relied, 
" Forsakes my bed and flies o'er yonder tide? 
" No home, no busy wts around me smile, 
" And seas confine me to this hapless isle. 
No means, no hope of flight, no living breath* 
All round is desert, but all big with death* 
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" But yet, ere fate shall close my languid eye, 
"Ere from my woe- worn breast my senses fly; 
I from the gods some ample curse will claim 
On him who outraged their attested name ; 
Will still, betray'd, invoke their awful power* 
" And pray for vengeance in my latest hour, ' 

" Ye, who avenge their crimes on all mankind, 
" Furies, whose hair with angry snakes entwined 
" Paint on the threatening brow the hell-born breast^ 
" Haste, hither haste, and hear my fell request. 
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" 'Tis helpless frenzy, senseless, blind despair; 
" Teach me, 'tis all that's left, my frantic prayer ; 
" Rend from my secret heart each cold restraint, 
" And pour forth all my soul in my complaint. 
" Since then it warmly flows from heartfelt pain, 
" Let me not speak my rage, my grief in rain ; 
But grant, that still the reckless, ruthless mind 
Which made him fly, and leave a wretch behind, 
" May guide, may urge his life with headlong pace, 
€< thi Theseus curse alike himself and all his race." 

As from her burning breast this prayer she pour'd> 
And vengeful penance on his crime implored, 
The heavenly ruler, Jove, all-powerful god ! 
Nodded his stern assent ; and at that nod 
Earth and wild ocean trembled, and on high 
The glistening stars were shaken in the sky. 
Then dark oblivion every thought supprest 
Which Theseus yet had treasured in his breast : 
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Of the fond precepts lie had long revered 
He kept no memory, and no sign he reared, 
No wish'd for signal, that his sire might learn 
His glorious triumph and his safe return. 

For story tells, that Egeus, when the fleet 
Unmoor'd to leave Minerva's favour'd seat, 
Ere yet he launch'd him on the boisterous wave. 
Embraced his son, and this injunction gave. 

"My son, my only child, more dear than life, 
" Son, I am forced to send 'mid deadly strife; 
" Oh ! late restored to cheer my closing day, 
" While age yet lingers in its last decay! 
" Since my stern doom and thy too generous heart 
" Parts thee from me ; alas \ how loth to part i 
" While these weak eyes of fastly-dying flame 
Yet long to gaze upon thy manly frame ; 
I do not send thee forth with hope elate, 
Nor shalt thou bear the garb of prosperous fate- 
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" Let me with dust strew my gray temples o'er : 
" Let all its sighs my swelling bosom pour : 
Then will I hang to your loose yards on high 
Funereal sails dark with Iberian dye; 
And let their hue proclaim, to every wind 
The black despair and misery of my mind. 
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" But should the goddess in Itone known, 
" Pallas, who still protects our race and throne, 
. " Propitious grant thy conquering arm to stain 
" In gushing life-blood of the monster slain; 
" Then heed, my son, that treasured in thy heart 
" This precept live, nor e'er with time depart. 
" Soon as these hills once more thine eyes shall hat], 

Let every yard cast off its gloomy sail ; 

And hoisted high in air let every rope 
" With snow-white canvas greet thy father's hope. 
" I still shall watch, and I the first be blest, 
<e If happier days give thee return and rest." 
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Theseus had kept these words in memory bright 
'Mid peril's turmoil, and through lore's delight ; 
Now light as clouds, when tempests rudely sweep 
The sky-hid summit of some frozen steep, 
They fled his mind, nor bless'd the prosperous time, 
Forgot in safety's hour and victory's prime. 
Wearing with constant tears his eager sight, 
His sire still watch'd upon the rampart's height, 
Saw the dark sails the clear horizon stain, 
Madden'd with thoughts of Theseus fiercely slain, 
And from the lofty rock plunged headlong to the 
main. 

Thus, when his natal threshold Theseus prest, 
A fathers death reproach'd his reckless breast. 
Scarce less his woe, scarce lighter was his care 
Than he had heap'd on the deserted fair; 
Whose hopeless gaze there linger'd to descry 
His sails just fading into viewless sky, 
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While, broken-hearted, in her thoughts she drew 
All shapes of woe and miseries ever new. 

On the rich covering from another part, 

With lore for thee high raging in his heart, 

Thee seeking, Ariadne, Bacchus young 

Hurries with flying steps the shores along. 

Before his path the Satyrs madly prance, 

The gay Sileni, Nysa's offspring, dance; 

Wild sporting round him range the frantic rout, 

And toss their brows, and Ev», Evee ! shout. 

Some brandish high their iry-cover'd spears ; 

Some tear the quivering limbs from mangled steers ; 

Some round their waists enwrithing serpents tie ; 

Some with their stores from ozier caskets ply 

Those fearful orgies, that high mystic rite 

That 's ever hid from uninitiate sight ; 

Some their lank arms on echoing timbrels dash ; 

Some from the cymbals their thin tinklings clash ,* 
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Some wake the trumpet's hoarser blast of strife, 
Or the sharp note of the discordant fife. 

Such were the portraitures profusely spread 

O'er the rich covering of the nuptial bed. 

Pall'd with the sight the throng now bending home 

Left for celestial guests the festal dome. 

As when young Zephyr flits across the plain, 

Rippling with early breath the placid main ; 

What time Aurora smiles on day begun 

With all the freshest glory of the sun ; 

Soft break the waves, and low their laughing sound, 

But soon with blasts increasing swell around, 

And loud and louder roar, and far away 

Raging toss back the purple beams of day ; 

So the close crowd, that left the palace, spread, 

And wide dispersing urged their quickening tread. 

Chiron the first, when all the dome was still, 
His rural offering bore from Pelion's hill. 
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Whatever flowers the meads produce, whatever 
Thessalia's broad and fertile mountains bear, 
Whatever blossom some pure streamlet near 
The tepid breezes of Favonius rear, 
He brought in chaplets of promiscuous bloom ; 
And all the palace breathed their glad perfume. 

Then Peneus came from Tempe's verdant glades, 

Tempe, encircled by o'erhanging shades, 

Where Nessos* lovely maids their carols pour. 

Peneus the towering beech uprooted bore, 

The plane, whose leaves in every zephyr play, 

The lofty cypress, and the tapering bay, 

And that tall tree whose form the sisters fair 

Of blasted Phaeton were doom'd to bear. 

These round the.dome he placed, a blooming screen, 

And veil'd the porch with interwoven green. 

Next came Prometheus, rich in craftiest lore, 
Who yet faint marks of ancient penance bore ; 
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When erst his limbs in flinty bondage stiff 
Were hung extended on the dizzy cliff. 

Then with his sacred queen and all his race 
The sire of gods the palace deign'd to grace ; 
All, save thee, Phoebus, and thy sister bright, 
The sylvan huntress upon Ida's height ; 
Alike ye Peleus both beheld with scorn, 
Nor Thetis' nuptials would as guests adorn. 

Soon as the glorious host were seated round, 
A lavish feast the costly table crown'd ; 
Then through their frames while aged tremors ran, 
The ancient Fates their prescient song began. 
Round their weak bodies a white robe was flung, 
Whose crimson border o'er their ankles hung ; 
Their purple locks with snowy bands were tied ; 
And aye their hands the sacred labour plied. 
The left the distaff grasp'd, the right hand drew 
The wool from thence, and twisted in the clew, 
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On the bent thumb the winding spindle held, 
And as the whirlwind mores its course impelTd. 
Still as they spun they bit off every shred 
That roughly hung about the new-made thread ; 
And the coarse fibres rent in ragged strips 
Clung white and dry upon their shrivell'd lips. 
Rush-baskets held of wool a snowy choice : 
Still as they toiTd they pour'd a piercing voice, 
And hymn'd prophetic destiny's behest, 
Whose truth all future ages shall attest. 

" Peleus, Emathia's stay, and virtue's care, 
Renown'd thyself and glorious in thine heir, 
Hear on thy nuptial day the Sisters sing 
The splendid destiny that time shall bring; 
And spindles, speed, so- life and fate are sped ; 
Speed ye, who ceaseless draw the mortal thread ! 

" Hesper, who gives the bridegroom's sweetest right, 
Shall lead thy bride with his auspicious light : 
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Then she and love, love that all hearts obey, 

Shall make thy soul in bliss dissolve away ; 

Fix'd round thy neck her smooth embrace -will 

keep, 
And both in soothing languor sink to sleep. 
Oh ! spindles, speed, thus love and life are sped ; 
Speed ye, who ceaseless twine the vital thread ! 

" No festal palace e'er such loves possess'd, 
No loves were ever by such nuptials blest, 
As those that Peleus to his Thetis wed. 
Ye spindles, speed, who draw the vital thread ! 

" Achilles' birth shall bless your fond career, 

Of heart unstrung to know the touch of fear. 

Ne'er his receding back, but well the foe 

His breast exposed, and fierce attack, shall know : 

He, in the devious race for ever first, 

Shall leave behind the stag's most fiery burst. 
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Ye spindles, speed, so life and fate are sped ; 
Speed ye, who ceaseless twine the vital thread ! 

" No other warrior equal fame shall gain, 
When Trojan gore shall Phrygian rivers stain ; 
And perjured Pelops' grandson shall destroy 
With weary siege the towering walls of Troy. 
Speed, spindles, speed, thus life and fate are sped; 
Speed ye, who ceaseless draw-the mortal thread ! 

" His valour oft, his ever dauntless breast 
Shall mothers' grief o'er childrens' biers attest ; 
While each with dust her hoary forehead strows, 
And beats her livid breast with trembling blows. 
Ye spindles, speed, thus fate and death are sped ; 
Speed ye, who ceaseless draw the fatal thread ! 

" As, when the corn by autumn's heat is brown'd, 
The reaper, strews the crowded stalks around ; 
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Thus shall his sword the falling Trojans spread. 
Speed ye, who ceaseless draw the mortal thread ! 

" Scamander's waves, in hurrying eddies tost, 
That roll to Hellespont, and there are lost, 
Shall see his glorious deeds, his deadly force ; 
When heaps of slain shall narrow all its course, 
When its encumber'd stream the shore shall flood, 
And all its depths shall glow with reeking blood. 
Speed, spindles, speed, thus fate and death are 

sped; 
Speed ye, who ceaseless draw the fetal thread ! 

"At length the virgin too, by victory's doom, 
Shall fall to grace his obsequies and tomb: 
There shall her snowy limbs, an offering laid, 
Attest his glory and appease his shade. 
Speed, spindles, speed, so love and death are sped; 
Speed ye, who ceaseless twine the fatal thread ! 
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t€ When to the war-worn Greeks by fraud shall fall 
Neptune's proud work, the sacred Trojan wall; 
Then on his tomb Polyxena shall kneel, 
A victim stooping to the two-edged steel ; 
Shall there, a headless corpse, her life-blood pour, 
And dye the sepulchre with maiden gore. 
Speed, spindles, speed, thus love and life are sped ; 
Speed ye, who ceaseless draw the fatal thread ! 

" Then haste, let wedlock's blissful knot be tied ; 
Receive, great Peleus, thine immortal bride : 
Now lead the fair one to the bridegroom's bed, 
And spindles, speed, and twine the vital thread ! 

" Her nurse the morrow's dawn shall find too tight 
The band that girds her slender neck to-night. 
Speed, spindles, speed, thus love and life are sped ; 
Speed ye, who ceaseless twine the vital thread ! 
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" Ne'er shall the mother mourn, their passion o'er, 
The separate homes and bride beloved no more ; 
Nor see her hopes of playful grandsons fled. 
Still, spindles, speed, thus life and fate are sped; 
Speed, ever ceaseless speed, and twine the mortal 
thread !' 
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Such was the bliss to Peleus which of old 
In lofty song the prescient Fates foretold. 
For oft> while piety was yet revered 
By pristine man, the gods on earth appear 'd ; 
And, entering oft some hero's pure abode, 
To human crowds immortal beauty show'd. 

Oft; Heaven's dread father, when the festal day 
Would to his name its yearly rite display, 
Himself would visit the resplendent fane, 
And see his hundred chariots scour the plain* 
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Oft from Parnassus Bacchus drove his flocks 
Of Thyads rev'Uing with dishevell'd locks ; 
When all the Delphians from their city pour'd, 
And glad with smoking shrines the god adored* 
Oft, 'mid the deadly warfare proudly seen, 
Would horrid Mars or rapid Triton's Queen, 
Or Nemesis, Rhamnusian maid, incite 
Their armed throngs to brave the thickest fight. 

But when this earth with impious crime wafe stain'd, 
When virtue fled from man, and passion reign'd ; 
When brothers dyed their hands in brothers' gore ; 
When children wept a parent's death no more; 
When the ham father sigh'd for early fate 
To snatch the first-born of his buried mate ; 
And leave him free from fonder ties, to press 
Some blooming stepdame in his faint caress ; 
When e'en the mother, warm'd by youthful charms, 
Lured her unconscious offspring to her arms; 
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Bade incest's curse her household gods condemn, 
Impious alike to nature and to them ; 
When rival honour crime and virtue knew; 
Their favour justly all the gods withdrew; 
No more to visit sinful earth would deign, 
Nor let the eye of man their forms profifne. 
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TO HORTALUS. 



SENT TO HIM WITH THE POEM OF BERENICE*! HAIR* 



Though grief, my Hortalus, that wastes my heart, 
Forbids the culture of the learned Nine ; 

Nor can the Muses with their sweetest art 
Inspire a bosom worn with grief like mine ; 

For Lethe laves my brother's clay-cold foot, 
His spirit lingers o'er its lazy wave ; 

The Trojan earth at high Rheteum's root 
O'erwhelms his relics in a distant grave ! 

Shall I then never, in no future year, 
Oh brother, dearer far than vital breath ! 

See thee again ? yet will I hold thee dear, 
And in sad strains for ever mourn thy death. 
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Such as the Daulian bird so sadly pours ; 

As, in some gloomy grove, whose branches crost 
Inweave their shade, she still at night deplores 

The hapless destinies of Itys lost. 

Yet not forgetting thy request, my friend, 
My lore awhile can anguish disregard ; 

And, though opprest by heaviest woe, I send 
These lines, the chosen of Cyrene's bard. 

Lest, vainly borne upon the zephyrs swift, 

Thou deem'st thy wishes fled my thought and care ; 

As the dear apple, love's clandestine gift, 
Falls from the bosom of the virgin fair ; 

Which she forgetting in her vest conceal'd, 
Springs her returning mother's kiss to claim, 

It falls, and as it rolls to view reveal'd, 
Her blushes own, like me, neglect and shame. 



THE HAIR OF BERENICE, 



TRANSLATED BY CATULLUS FROM THK SKBUE 

CALLIMACW.'S. 



(The Hair ipeakt.) 
Conon, who knew the lights of yonder skies, 
Told how the constellations set and rise ; 
How the sun's glorious beam is clouded o'er; 
How stars at certain times are seen so more ; 
How lore calls Dian from her orbit's place 
To steal in Latinos' cave the mute embrace ; 
He first mark'd me with heavenly light o'erspread, 
The honours once of Berenice's head : 
Which she, with arms outstretch 'd in suppliant love, 
VowM to devote to many Gods above ; 
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What time the King, scarce past the nuptial rite, 
Warm from th' unequal contest of the night, 
Flush'd with its spoil and proud of amorous wounds, 
Had led his warriors to Assyria's bounds. 

Do brides, oh Venus ! hate the bridal bed, 

Or feign the tears they oft profusely shed ? 

The tears that parents gladly mark arise 

At wedlock's summons in a daughter's eyes ; 

That to their doting hearts pay every debt 

Of love, of gratitude, and fond regret ? 

Yes, by the Gods, feign'd are the tears they shed 

To grace the nuptial rite and bridal bed ! 

This truth my mistress taught, who wept each day 

While war detain d her youthful spouse away. 

But, Queen, thy sorrows did not mourn alone 

A bridegroom's loss and nuptial rapture flown ; 

When from thy brother-husband forced to part, 

A sister's purer love usurp'd thy heart: 
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That virtuous grief devoured her pensive mind; 
Reason, by that subdued, all sway resign'd : 
Then sunk that spirit, which had earn'd the praise 
Of dauntless valour e'en in childish days. 

Hadst thou forgotten the great deed, which won 
A royal spouse, a deed yet dared by none ; 
Jove ! that at parting thou couldst weakly plain, 
While tears, still vainly dried, still gush'd again ? 
What mighty God transformed thee ? Could the woe 
Which every lover mutt in absence know 
Make thee thus promise to the heavenly throne, 
Not wonted blood nor hecatombs alone, 
But bid the lovesick offering e'en embrace 
Thy temple's shade and forehead's wavy grace, 
That Heaven might speed thy lord's returning hour, 
And Asia's nation bow to Egypt's power? * 
He conquer'd and return'd. — The vow was paid, 
And Heaven received the rich oblation made* 
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Reluctant, Queen, by thee and by thy brow ! 
(Evil to him who heeds not sach a tow !) 
I swear, reluctant from that brow I fell. 
But what can Iron's mighty strength repel? 
For e'en that mountain, that the tallest height 
In Greece o'ertopp'd by swift Hyperion's light, 
E'en Athos yielded when the Median host 
Form'd a new ocean on the wondering coast, 
And through its hills their gorgeous navy bore 
The youth barbaric to the Grecian shore. 
Could feeble hair that potent metal brave 
Which cleaves the mountain, and directs the wave? 

Accursed, oh Jove, be all the Scythian race, 
And they who daring first her veins to trace 
Earth's hidden product from her entrails tore, 
And shaped and harden'd the destructive ore ! 

The sister locks I left bewail'd my fate, 
When Ethiop Memnon's brother, Flora's mate, 
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Fanning the yielding air with pennons fleet, 
Young Zephyr sought Arsinoe's sacred seat. 
Through gloomy night he hurried me away 
To the pure regions of ethereal day; 
On Venus* bosom placed me then to rest. 
And drink celestial nature from her breast. 
Such, where Canopus crowns the fertile wave, 
The mandate Flora to her Zephyr gave. 

" Permit no more/' she cried, "the crown, that shed 
" Its radiance erst round Ariadne's head, 
" Alone in heaven to lift its lovely flame, 

Nor any star possess congenial fame : 

Bid the rich spoil of Berenice's brow 
" Dart rival beams and share that glory now/' 

To heaven the goddess raised me, bathed in tears, 
An added splendour to the starry spheres. 
Betwixt the Lion and the Virgin chaste, 
Close to Lycaon's child Callisto placed, 
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Turn'd from the East, I slow Bootes guide 
In tardy progress to the Western tide. 
I stud that way, in that bright path I lie, 
Oft pass'd by gods when journeying o'er the sky : 
When night is still, and dark the solar blaze, 
They tread my light, and trample on my rays ; 
But dawn returning bids me Tethys greet, 
And hide my splendour in her cool retreat* 

But still — and let me, Nemesis, reveal 

In peace the truth no terror shall conceal; 

Let every star reproachful Curses dart, 

I will unfold the secret of my heart ! 

Though high 'mid Heaven's immortal splendour 

placed, 
I still regret the fair whom erst I graced. 
Upon her polish'd brows, while yet a maid, 
Unbraided, unperfumed, my ringlets stray'd * v 

And drank the breath in wedlock's costlier hours * 
Of rarest unguents and the balmiest flowers. 
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And, oh ye Fair ! allured by Hymen's light, 

Ere yet the husband gains his dearest right, 

Ere your smooth bosoms heave from cincture free, 

Let sweets in rich libation flow to me. 

Dear is the incense on my altar spread 

By all who seek the chaste, the nuptial bed; 

But the foul offering of disgraceful lust 

Shall sink forgotten in the barren dust : 

Adulterers* gifts with loathing I reject, 

Nor prize their worship, nor their love protect. 

But bliss and passion ever young reside 

With the fond bridegroom and the faithful bride. 

But, Queen, when thou shalt gaze upon the skies, 
And bid thine orisons to Venus rise, 
Though blood must never stain the Paphian shrine ; 
Hope not by prayers alone to make me thine : 
With purest offerings urge thy costly vows, 
And speed my wish'd return to deck thy brows. 
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There will I wave, nor heed what ills betide, 
Though dark Orion seek Aquarius' side, 
And constant storms and elemental wars 
Proclaim the wild disorder of the stars. 
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EPISTLE TO MANLIUS. 



The plaintive letter, Manlius, thou hast sent, 
While low by fate and sudden misery bent, 
That bids me raise thee from the whelming wave, 
And rescue from the threshold of the grave ; 
Since mighty Venus lets not slumber shed 
Its lulling influence o'er thy lonely bed; 

» 

Nor all the verse, our tuneful sires' bequests, 
Can soothe thy mind where anguish never rests ; 
That hapless letter still my bosom cheers, 
Those lines are dear, though written with thy tears: 
For, ah ! they speak thy love, and bid me send 
Verse from the bard, affection from the friend. 
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Think not I wish my duty to disown 
To the first friend my life has ever known ; 
But, Manlius, learn my own unhappy state ; 
.Learn in how rough a sea of troublous fate 
I sink o'erwhelm'd; nor ask from hopeless woe 
For gifts the happy only can bestow. 

When the white robe of man I first assumed, 
When youth's light Spring with every pleasure 

bloom'd, 
Free were my sports, nor did that goddess spare, 
Who blends the bitter, sweets of lovers' care. 
But all these joys my brother's death has torn 
From the lone wretch whom he hath left to mourn* 
Brother, thy death has wrapt my days in gloom, 
And all our house lies buried in thy tomb; 
Thy friendship still my life with pleasures fed, 
And every pleasure now with thee is dead* 
His early fate has from my bosom chased 
All former joys, and all the mind can taste* 
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Then cry not, " Shame, Catullus should be known 
To droop and linger in Verona's town, 
While any Noble's frigid form partakes 
" The warmth of that soft bed which he forsakes !" 
No, Manlius, call it not disgrace or shame, 
For keenest misery is the fitter name. 
Forgive me then, if thou shalt ask in vain 
The gifts that sorrow from myself has ta'en. 
No hoard of writers here their fires infuse, 
To guide my taste and cheer my drooping Muse : 
Few favourite volumes serve to fill the void, 
And chase the gloom of leisure unemployed. 
Rome holds my home, my comfort, and my care, 
And life is only life when I am there. 
Then think not fretful envy prompts my part, 
Or gratitude is irksome to my heart ; 
Forced to refuse to each request of thine 
Gifts I had sent unask'd, had they been mine. 
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Yet can I not, ye Nine, the tale repress, 
How Manlius still has toiled my life to bless; 
Nor let oblivious time its gloom extend 
O'er the dear memory of so true a friend. 
To you I speak his praise, do ye unfold 
To countless crowds the praises I have told. 
Let this time-honour'd verse for ever tell 
To future days the name I loved so well; 
And when at length, alas! his aged head 
Shall rest inurn'd among the noble dead, 
Wider and wider still his praise proclaim, 
When all of him that lives will be his fame. 
Thus, by its theme immortal, shall my page 
Live still perused in every distant age ; 
Nor spider ever venture to profane 
With lazy web my laudatory strain. 

Ye know how Venus false my life oppress'd, 

With what destroying flame she scorch'd my breast, 
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Hot as the fires that Etna's crater fill, 

Or Malia's springs that boil near Eta's hill. 

With wasting tears my eyes were dim and weak, 

And sorrow's drops for ever bathed my cheek. 

As, springing on some mountain's airy throne, 

The crystal streamlet from the mossy stone 

Through the slope valley hurrying headlong down, 

Crosses the busy road to some rich town ; 

A blest refreshment to the trav'ller's toil, 

When arid heat has crack'd the ferer'd soil. 

As, when through storms the sailor long has pray'd 

To Pollux now, and now for Castor s aid, 

Soft breathes the favouring air and calms the sea ; 

Such Manlius was, such help and bliss to me. 

When narrow bounds confined my poor domain, 

He made me master of a spacious plain; 

He bounteous placed me in a rich abode, 

And the fond girl, whose lore we shared, bestow'd. 

That home my goddess blest : that mansion bore 

Her graceful foot upon its tell-tale floor ; 
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There oft her creaking sandal, sweet to hear, 
Foretold the fair one to her lover's ear. 

Thus erst, while lore warm'd every blissful thought, 
Her husband's home Laodamia sought. 
Too eager bride ! No victim led to die 
Had yet propitiated the Gods on high* 
(Thy power, dread Nemesis, hath still suppressed 
All hopes unsanction'd by the Heavens' behest: 
Hapless, who grasp, unless the Gods approve, 
The proffer'd gift of glory, wealth, or love !) 
Soon did she learn how keen the thirsty fane 
Desires the sacred blood of victims slain, 
Forced from her parting husband's neck to tear 
The close embrace that longM to linger there; 
Ere yet two winters in their length of nights 
oHad glutted passion with its own delights ; 
Or taught the bride, a strength how hard to give 2 
To lose the mate she loved, and yet to live* 
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The Fates well knew this doom not distant far 
If the bold chieftain sought the Trojan war. 
For then had Troy by stealth of Helen's charms 
Roused 'gainst herself the kings of Greece to arms* 
Troy, baleful impious Troy ! the common grave 
Of Europe's warriors and of Asia's brave ! 
Troy, whose vast ruin the sad ashes boasts 
Of wisdom, valour, and unnumber'd hosts ! 
Troy, where my brother died, untimely torn 
From the lone wretch whom he has left to mourn \ 
Alas ! his eyes are closed in lasting gloom 1 
Brother, our house lies with thee in the tomb; 
Thy friendship still my life with pleasures fed. 
And all my pleasures now with thee are dead. 
Not 'mid ancestral tombs for ages traced* 
Nor with the urns of kindred ashes placed; 
But hateful Troy, Troy's melancholy plains 
Hold in ungenial soil thy loved remains. 
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To Troy then hastening the assembled band 

Of Grecian youth had left their native land 

To burst on Paris with the din of arms, 

To rouse him from th* adulterous matron's charms ; 

Nor let his wrong its lawless rapture shed 

On days of quiet or a peaceful bed, 

'Twas in that hour, that he, beloved too well, 
Thine heart-dear spouse, Laodamia, fell ; 
And wild despair with overwhelming flow 
Hurried thee down the deep abyss of woe. 
Less deep that gulf described in Grecian lands* 
Where Pheneus flows and high Cyllene stands, 
Which pour'd the waste of waters through its drain, 
And gave to man the firm and fertile plain. 
Amphytrion's falsely-father'd son, they say, 
Through the broad mountain clove its lofty way, 
When, by a worthless lord's command employed, 
His darts the birds of Stymphalus destroy'd ; 
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Twas for a throne in heaven his task he plied, 
And blooming Hebe for his virgin bride. 

How vast, how deep that golf upon whose soil 
A slaving god had spent a lengthen'd toil ! 
More vast the love that warm'd thy bridal vows ; 
More deep thy sorrow for thy plighted spouse. 
Not to the sire so dear, when grey with years, 
The late-bom son an only daughter rears ; 
Who, soon as first he draws the vital air, 
Named by the grandsire for his only heir, 
Blasts the fond hopes that hungry kinsmen fed; 
And drives like vultures from the hoary head. 
Not e'en so much the tender sports of love 
Please the soft partner of the snowy dove, 
Who still with fire, to which her mate's is weak, 
Plucks ceaseless kisses with a clinging beak. 
(Never can love to manly breasts impart 
The doting ardour of the female heart.) 

f3 
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With all their fires thy glowing passion vied, 
When first the fair-hair'd warrior claim'd his bride. 

Thus erst, thy bright compeer in lore and charms. 
Light of my life, the damsel sought my arms; 
While Cupid, then in saffron vest array'd, 
Hovering on sportive wing around her play'd. 
What though, too warm to freeze in rigid truth, 
Her love at times may bless some other youth ; 
Well may her favourite uncomplaining bear 
The stolen falsehoods of the modest fair. 
Vex not your amorous lives with jealous pain, 
Juno (if such compare be not profane) 
Imperial Juno knew the lusts of Jove, 
Still daily false, yet view'd him still with love. 
Love, independent love, no care requires, 
No chilling sanction of intrusive sires; 
For by no father's formal conduct brought, 
No Syrian odours nll'd the home she sought: 
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But on that wondrous night, all nights above ! 
She gave at once the fullest gift of lore; 
In that same night bestow*d, in that possess'd, 
Warm from her lawful bed and husband's breast. 
Enough that I that night of rapture pass'd ; 
Enough, had e'en that rapture been my last ! 

This gift of verse, 'tis all I can, I send 
To pay the duties of a grateful friend : 
This grateful verse shall keep thy name and praise 
Known and revered through all succeeding days. 
To thee the Gods will every boon supply 
Which Themis' self, in ages long gone by, 
Whom never softness sway'd nor favour wdo'd, 
Heap'd on the wise, the pious, and the good. 

Then, Manlius, blest be thou, and blest be she, 
The fair, whose life is life and love to thee ! 
Blest be the lass, who, still of either fond, 
Link'd love and friendship in a common bond : 
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Be e'en the mansion blest, whose walls contain'd 
Our fervid sports in passion unrestraint! ; 
And he who made us friends, from whom hath grown 
The highest solace that my days have known ; 
And blest, more blest than all, that nymph divine, 
Whose life alone can still give bliss to mine. 
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ON THE INCONSTANCY OP WOMAN'S LOVE. 



My Fair says, she no spouse but me 
Would wed, though Jove himself were he. 

She says it : But I deem 
That what the fair to lovers swear 
Should be inscribed upon the air, 

Or in the running stream, 



TO LESBIA, 



To me alone, thou nkTst, thy lore was true. 

And tine should be, though Jove himself might woo. 

I lowed thee, Lesbia, not as lakes may prise 

The fayourite wanton who has pleased their eyes ; 

Mine was a tender glow, a purer seal ; 

Twas all the parent for the child can feel. 

Thy common falsehood now, thyself I know ; 
And though my frame with fiercer heat may glow, 
Yet Lesbia 's vile and worthless in my sight, 
Compared with Lesbia once my heart's delight ; 
Nor wonder passion's unrestrain'd excess 
Makes me desire thee more, but love thee less. 
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ON AN INGRATE. 



Cease, cease to toil for thanks, to merit well, 
Or think that gratitude with man can dwell. 
All are ungrateful. Selfish sloth 's the trade, 
The only course by which we are repaid. 
This hateful truth still more and more I rue, 
Still more each day and hour I feel it true. 

Alas for me ! whom no one hates so sore, 
Whom no one angers, injures, tortures more 
Than he who owes me all man ever owes 
To the first, best, and only friend he knows. 
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TO LESBIA. 



No fair was ever yet so dear 
As thou, my Lesbia, wert to me ; 

No faith was ever so sincere 
As that which bound my heart to thee- 

Now even by thy frailties caught. 
So straitly is my will confined ; 

The tender duties it hath wrought 
So wholly have enslaved my mind ; 

Practise each virtue o'er and o'er, 
Or every vice in turn approve, 

Nor that could make me love thee more, 
Nor this could make me cease to love. 
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THE LOVER'S PETITION. 



TO HIMSELF. 



It virtuous deeds, if honour ever fair, 

Pleasure the memory and console the mind ; 

And faith preserved, and pious vows that ne'er 
Attested Heaven to deceive mankind ; 

Then great the bliss that waits your future day, 
From thy past passion for this thankless maid; 

For all that tenderest love could do or say 
By thee, Catullus, has been done and said. 

'Twas vain ; false Lesbia's breast forgot it all. 

Why on this rack thy heart then longer stretch ? 
Cast off, undauntedly, your slothful thrall, 

And cease, in spite of Heaven, to be a wretch. 
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'Tis hard to lay long-cherish'd lore aside ; 

'Tis hard at once. But 'tis your only plan ; 
'Tis all your hope. This love must be defied ; 

Nor think you cannot, but assert you can. 

Ye Gods, if pity 's yours, if e'er ye raise 

The wretch who sinks by hovering death opprest. 

Oh ! look on me. — If I have lived with praise, 
Root out this plague and fury from my breast; 

Which, like a torpor creeping through my frame, 
Have peace and pleasure from my heart displaced. 

I ask not that she should return my flame, 
Or, what e'en ye could never give, be chaste : 

I ask to have my life again mine own, 
Eased of the languid load that on me weighs. 

Oh ! grant me this, ye Gods ; with this alone 
Repay my piety, and bless my days. 
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TO RUFUS. 



Rufus, oh thou I deem'd my friend, on whom 
I love in vain and fruitless trust bestow'd. — 

Fruitless, ah no ! for from that trust a doom 
Of heaviest loss and sad misfortune flow'd. 

Thus didst thou creep into my secret breast; 

And wasting thus my very heart with woe, 
'Reft from me all that yet my life had bless'd, 

And all the future bliss it hoped to know? 

Alas ! alas ! thou poison of my days ! 

Alas ! alas ! my easy friendship's pest ! 
And now thy noisome mouth 's foul dew bewrays 

That purest fair's pure lip I oft have press'd. 
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Yet not unptmish'd shall thy falsehood go, 
That thus destroys my love's ecstatic flame : 

All ages foul and base thy life shall know, 
And Fame, when doting, gossip of thy shame. 
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ON GELLIUS. 



GiLLiua is handsome— I agree.— 
Yea, -Lesbia would thy race and thee 

For him, Catullus, spurn. 
Yet he shall all my race devote 
To sale, if but three men of note 

His greeting will return. 

Whom Rome abhors, her sons despise. 
And pass with scorn-averted eyes. 

My anger ne'er can move. 
I do not envy, cannot hate ; 
I grudge him, bought at such a rate, 

Not even Lesbia's love. 
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TO JUVENTIUS. 



Couldst thou, in all the Roman race, 
No youth more pleasing see ; 

And could thy favour no one grace 
A worthier friend for thee, 

Than one of that unhealthy crew 
From damp Pisaurus' vale ? 

The gilded statue's sallow hue 
Is never half so pale. 

Is such a wretch so dearly prized 

By thy disgusting whim ; 
And must I be by thee despised, 

And also yield to him ? 
1 
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Thou canst not Bee this foul abuse, 
I fain would think, in kindness; 

And for thee seek thy sole excuse 
In ignorance and blindness. 
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TO QUINTIUS. 



Quintius, if 'tis thy wish and will 

That I should owe my eyes to thee, 
Or any thing* that's dearer still, 

If aught that *s dearer there can be ; 

• 

Then rob me not of that I prize, 
Of the dear form that is to me, n 

Oh ! far, far dearer than my eyes, 
Or aught, if dearer aught there be. 



ON LESBIA'S HUSBAND. 



Lesbia still loads me with abuse. 
And when her husband 'a by, the goose 

O'erjoys to hear her flout me. 
Dolt ! were she mute, did she not deign 
To speak my name, * t would then be plain 

She cared no jot about me. 

But while she me for ever chides, 
'Tis plain she thinks of none besides : 

Indifference never spent 
On one despised such daily din ; 
And hot must be the flames within 

That need such constant vent. 
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ON HIS OWN LOVE. 



I hate and love— ask why— I can't explain ; 
1 feel 'tis so, and feel it racking pain. 



THE COMPARISON. 



The crowd of beauteous Quintia prate : 
To me she is but fair and straight ; 

So far I can comply. 
Those stated charms her form displays ; 
But still the foil, the general praise 

Of beauteous I deny. 

No grain of sprightliness or grace 
In all her lofty form we trace. 

I Lesbia beauteous call ; 
Who, stealing from the lovely host 
The separate charms each fair could boast, 

Herself united all. 
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TO GKLLIUS. 



Gellius, my hope, that thou wouldst faithful prove 

To the rash trust of my unhappy love, 

On no tried honesty nor truth relied, 

No dread of infamy nor jealous pride. 

But not from thee could my confided fair 

Claim filial duty or fraternal care : 

No incest heightened with its richer gust 

The simple treachery of the broken trust. 

Though I, 'twas true, from thee could justly claim 
All that is due to friendship's holy name ; 
Still did I deem thy daring love for crime 
Sought richer prey and trophies more sublime ; 
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Nor such trite petty sin could aught impart 
To suit the blacker relish of thy heart. 

But I was fool'd— Thy guilt can e'en descend 
To spoil a female or betray a friend. 
Thine avarice lets no sin that 's offer'd go, 
Still grasps the high, but ne'er neglects the low ; 
While amply gorged with crimes of highest price, 
Still finds some pleasure in the smallest vice.' 
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UPON LESBIA'S ABUSE OF HIM. 



Lesbia still rails at me when by, 
Still does the same though far I fly ; 
Yet Lesbia loves me, or I 'U die. 

You ask me how I tell : 
How ! why for ever do not I 
Retort her words ? yet let me die 

But I love Lesbia well. 
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ON « SMYRNA ;" 



A POEM WRITTEN BY CINNA. 



Smyrna, my Cinna's poem, which nine years 
His Muse hath labour d, now at length appears ; 
While brisk Hortensius hath conceived, and done, 
And given the world five thousand lines in one. 
Far Atrax' waves will hear of Smyrna's name, 
And latest ages still keep Smyrna's fame ; 
The while Volusius' Annals soon forgot 
Shall wrap up herrings and in Padua rot. 

The smaller labours of poetic art 

Still please my feelings most and touch my heart ; 

But let the crowd's applauses still be cast 

On long Antimachus and dull bombast. 
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TO CALVUS. 



ON THE DEATII OF QUINTILIA. 



Calvus, if any joy from mortal tears 

Can touch the feelings of the silent dead ; 

When dwells regret on lores of former years, 

Or. weeps o'er friendships that hare long been fled, 

Oh ! then far less will be Quintilia's woe 
At early death and fate's severe decree, 

Than the pure pleasure she will feel to know 
How well, how truly she was loved by thee ! 
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TOVETTIUS. 



Whats'er is said that 's rude and gross 
To the most silly and verbose, 
May well with meaning just and true 
Be, foul-mouth'd Vettius, said to you. 
Your rugged tongue might sound and whole 
Lick e'en the ploughboy's filthy sole. 

If all you know, 't would give you joy 
To blast, to injure, and destroy, 
But ope your mouth the wish to teach, 
And no one can outlive the speech. 
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THE RITES AT HIS BROTHER'S GRAVE. 



Brother, I come o'er many seas and lands 
To the sad rite which pious love ordains, 

To pay thee the last gift that death demands ; 
And oft, though vain, invoke thy mute remains 

Since death has ravish'd half myself in thee, 

Oh wretched brother, sadly torn from me ! 

And now ere fate our souls shall re-unite, 
To give me back all it hath snatch'd away, 

Receive the gifts, our fathers' ancient rite 
To shades departed still was wont to pay; 

Gifts wet with tears of heartfelt grief that tell, 

And ever, brother, bless thee, and farewell 1 
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INVITATION TO CONFIDENCE, 



TO CORNELIUS. 



If e'er friend dared a secret impart 

To the friend in whose faith he believed ; 

Or in any affectionate heart 
Confided, and was not deceived : 

Believe me, Cornelius, as just ; 

To secrecy's duties as true. 
There needs but a friend who will trust 

To make me Harpocrates too. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE. 



TO SILO. 



Silo, restore the sums I paid, 
And lay aside the pandar's trade 

To seek an honest name : 
Then practise every coarse affront, 
Be noisy, quarrelsome, and blunt ; 

And I will nothing blame. 

But if you venal pass your days, 
Then low obedience, servile praise, 

Must be your fitting mood. 
A cheat and pandar must not wear 
Such rudeness as we scarce forbear 

To censure in the good. 



j 
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TO SOME ONE, 



WHO SPREAD RUMOURS CONCERNING HIMSELF AND LESBIA. 



Did you believe that I had cursed 
My heart, my life, my cherish'd fair ? 

No cause inflamed my rage to burst ; 

Or had I cause, the gravest, worst, 
My desperate love must still forbear* 

But whence the tale I well conceive, 

For when with noise and wine elated, 
When with your tavern host at eve, 
Let one but talk and one believe, 
And any miracle 's created* 
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THE RECONCILIATION. 



TO LESBIA* 



When the first wish the bosom knows, 
But hope has never dared to plight, 

$ome unexpected hour bestows; 
How heartfelt is the mind's delight ! 

Thus grateful to my lovesick vow, 
Than all the wealthiest can acquire 

More precious far, thus, Lesbia, thou 
Restor'st thyself to my desire. 

Yes, thou restor'st thyself, my fair, 

When high my love, but hope how dark! 

And this recorded day shall bear 
Of all my life the happiest mark. 
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I ask the prosperous crowd in rain 
For one possess'd of greater bliss : 

Yes, challenge thought itself to feign 
A boon that blesses more than this. 
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TO COMINIUS 



If your foul age, which every vice defiles, 
Were doom'd, Cominius, by the people's law; 

First your coarse tongue, that all the good reviles, 
Cut out, would glut the vulture's hungry maw; 

The crow's black gorge your torn-out eyes digest ; 

Your entrails dogs devour, and wolves the rest. 
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LESBIA'S VOW OF CONSTANCY. 



ADDRESSED TO HERSELF. 



Dost thou, my life, a tender bond propose 
Of lasting truth and constant love's delights? 

Gods grant, that truly from thy heart it flows, 
And nerve that heart to keep the faith it plights ! 

Thus let their hallow'd vows, their fond career 
Till both shall end, our lives and loves pursue ; 

And coming time through each succeeding year 
Find me as fond as now, and her as true. 
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TO AUFILENA. 



I like girls, Aufilena, of consciences nice, 

For the favours they grant who are honestly paid ; 

But you, who have cheated, and taken the price 
Of the love you withhold, are an infamous jade. 

'Tis an honest girl's part, what she's promised, to do ; 

'Twere a modest one's not to have promised the 
deed: 
But she who can jilt, while she pockets like you 

The mone^ for favours she will not concede, 
Commits a base fraud, which would shame and disgrace 
The lowest and worst of the prostitute race. 



THE GROWTH OF ADULTERY. 



When Pompey was Rome's Consul first, 
'Twas but with two adulterers curst; 
And, China, when again he reign'd, 
Those two, still unreform'd, remain'd. 
But, ah 1 bo skill'd their trade to teach, 
A thousand then had sprung from each, 

For easier much can love be grown 
For others' wives than for our own. 
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TO MAMURRA. 



ON HIS ESTAtE. 



Justly, Mamurra, does your Formian land 

The grateful epithet of rich command : 

All rural wealth, all wholesome fruits abound, 

And fish, and game, and plough'd and pasture ground. 

Yet spite of all, how great your own distress, 

Who squander three times more than you possess. 

Rich then you are. if 'tis a name alone, 

And means your farm's abundance, not your own. 
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TO GBLLIUS. 



Gellius, I oft in thought debated, 
Whether I should the poem send 

I from Callimachus translated, 
For you to criticise and mend. 

I hoped it might have soothed your hate, 
And all your weak attempts have ended, 

Poor fly ! to sting my well-arm'd pate 
By store of weapons well defended. 

But vain I find is all my toil ; 

You will not to my wish incline. 
So still my cloak your darts shall foil ; 

While you shall keenly smart with mine. 



NOTES. 



KOTES TO VOL. II. 



Page 3. 

The Bridal Song, 
This is art Epithalamium aa veil as the last in the first volume, 
though probably not on me same marriage, as baa been conjectured. 
Catullus's apology for the repetition of this species of puem is 
made by Laharpe in bis character of the Poet; when he calls it, 
" sujet use dont il iut fairc on outrage charmant, pane que le 
" talent rajeunit tout." Comdun united the two, introducing the 
stanzas of the preceding u ehoruases to be ning by the youths and 
maidens together. However, it potsesses suffiaejit beauty to star.d 
alone, and a knowledge of the nuptials celebrated is not necessary 
to clear up any obscurity. Indeed it would suit any marriage, 
and was probably written for no particular occasion. Mi. Elton 
has translated it. 

'Tit Helper beamt ! — Behold, hit riting light. 

The star of evening was naturally considered propitious to 

newly-wedded lovers. Its rising was, among the Ramans, the 
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signal for conducting the bride to her future home. Of course it 
has been frequently invoked by poets on such occasions. Akenside 
has an Ode to Heaper; and Milton writes, 

" Bid haste the evening star 
" On his hill top, to light the bridal lamp." 

Page 5. 

To tear the daughter from her mother's neck. 
This was not merely a metaphorical expression. It was the 
custom for the bridegroom to force the daughter away from the 
mother, while she pretended to cling to her with all her strength. 
This was instituted by Romulus in memory of the carrying off the 
Sabine virgins. — Noel says, " Cet usage eiait tout-a-la-fois poli- 
" tique et moral." — Heaven knows why. 

Page 6. 

Then prowl, when bright thy favouring beams above, 
Seduction, ravishment, and lawless love. 
Thus in Aaron Hill's Zara, translated from Voltaire. 

" Oh treacherous night, 
" Thou lend'st thy ready veil to ev'ry treason, 
" And teeming mischiefs thrive beneath thy shade. 
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Till changed thy task, thy renovated ray, 
£s morning* s star forewarns them of the. day, 
Heeper is the same as Lucifer, the earliest star to rise, and 
latest to set. Milton alludes to the double office of this luminary 
in Adam and Eve's morning hymn, B. 5. and in Lycidas, 
" So sinks the day-star in the ocean .bed, 
" And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
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" And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 
" Flames in the forehead of the morning sky." 

It is also alluded to in an Idyll either of Bion or Moschus. 

Oh Hesper ! thou, the favourite light 

Of her who sprang from azure sea; 
Hesper, who gild'st the dusky night 
As much than other stars more bright, 

As yonder moon 's more bright than thee ! 

Hail, kindly beams ! and guide a maid 
Who wandering seeks her shepherd swain ; 

Above the moon's I prize thine aid ; 

At glimmering dawn her splendors fade, 
But thine as morning's star remain. 

I make no traveller's wealth my prey; 

No wish for plunder bids me rove ; 
'Tis love alone ; then lend thy ray, 
And lead my gloomy doubtful way 

To find the swain I fondly love* 

Page 7. 

When in the garden* t fenced and cultured ground, 
Where browse no flocks, where ploughshares never wound. 
This passage is exquisitely beautiful, but certainly has been 
praised and imitated equally to its merit. Noel collects nearly a 
dozen imitations in a note. Pope has closely copied it in the 
DunciacL, and Ariosto has translated it almost literally. It is 
curious to observe in Hoole's work, how closely, after its double 
translation, the passage still maintains its resemblance to the 
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original poet. It probably also suggested the beautiful passage in 

Otway's Orphan. 

u You took her up a little tender flower, 
" Just sprouted on a bank, which the next frost 
u Had nipp'd, and, with a careful loving hand, 
u Transplanted her into your own fair garden, 
u Where the son always shines : there long she flourish'd, 
« Grew sweet to sense, and lovely to the eye, 
" Till at die last a cruel spoiler came, 
" Gropp'd this fair rose, and rifled all its sweetness, 
** Then cast it Bice a loathsome weed away." Act 4. 

Shakspeare beautifully condenses the whole sentiment. 
" But earthHer happy is the rose distflTd, 
" Than that which withering on the virgin thorn 
" Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness." 

The merit of brevity, however, must in this instance chiefly be- 
long to Lewis Machin, the author of an old play in Dodsley's 
collection. The Queen is arguing against a Lady who upholds 
the benefits of chastity. 

" Mariana. A woman fair is like a full-blown rose. 

" Queen. Which holds though fair no longer than it grows. 

Dumb Knight, Act 4. 

Page 8. 
If by tome happy chance its feeble boughs 
Twined round the trunk shall make the elm a spouse. 
Similar passages are innumerable. Milton amplifies the idea* 

" They led the vine 
" To wed her elm ; she spoused about him twines 

1 
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u Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
" Her cfow'r, the adopted clusters to adorn 
u His barren leaves." 

Paradise Lost, B. 4. 

• Shakspeare has been already quoted for this metaphor, and it 
occurs again in the Comedy of Errors. 

" Come, I will fasten on this sleeve of thine; 
" Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine; 
" Whose weakness married to thy stronger state, 
" Makes me with thy strength to communicate." 

• Drummond of Hawthornden also addresses it to a fair one* 

" Come, let us five, and love, 

" And kiss, Thaumantia mine ; 

" X shall the ehn be, be to me the vine.' 
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Page 9. 
Nor is thy chastity entirely thine ; 
Thy parents gave it thee with life and light; 
Part is thy father* s^jpart thy mother' 1 s right. 
An odd passage, omitted by Pezay as extravagant and unequal 
to the rest of the poem. It is so much in the poet's manner, that 
I abstain from such a liberty. 

Page 11. 

Atys. 
This poem, single in metre and subject, to which there is no 
parallel in poetry, is of itself quite sufficient to appal a translator. 
When in addition we review the high testimonies of its unrivalled 
inspiration, and almost the denunciations against those who should 
attempt any sort of imitation, diffidence almost becomes despair. 

VOL. II. I 
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Walsh, in Mi PnAot to Pryden's hamliliiw of VhmTs Paatorafc, 
writes, « They (the Fnmch) «t suns* the swift umbos of 
" the Priests of Cybde, which had the fince to enrage the most 
** sedate and phlegmatic tempest. Nor can any modern pot iota 
"Ms own language the enemy af that single poem *£ Catullus, 
*« 'Super aha rectos Atys,' Ac" Gibbon, in Ins work on to* 
Roman Empire, mentions, with endssssssm, this w abort poem of 
" Catullus." Me. Hodgson, in the note* In hb translation of 
Juvenal, says, that ** he has often convinced himself of Ihe folly of 
M attempting a translation of this poem :" however, as he in a 
subsequent pnhiication Jnarrtrd a Tension of k, he may he induced 
to pardon die " foUy" of another translator, who, with the same 
impresskm on hv mmd, ouuta die sn I have 

adopted a metre not usually applied to derated subjects, but 
which seems to me to express more of the honied measure of the 
original than the stately march of our heroic measure, in which all 
the English translations I have seen have been written, except 
mat lately published by Mr. Ldgpi Hunt in his " Foliage." He 
atsnmfw the liberty of changing die metre in the different ports 
of die poem, but still uses the heroic couplet in the complaint of 
Atys. Catullns recounts the story of Atys differently from any 
other author; and his hero should, I dunk, be considered a 
personage of his own creation, and not to be confounded with the 
other Atys of mythology. Doering, following one Werthesius, 
would explain away the whole spirit of the poem into a dull 
allegory about a king of Phiygia, who passed his life in hunting* 
despising women, and careless of progeny. Anacreon has a 
spirited ode upon Atys, with a more agreeable torn than could 
be expected from so terrific a subject 
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Atys, unsex'd in mind and form, 

Roams the rude mountain scene ; 
And with her maddening impulse warm, 

Shouts Cybele, his queen ; 

And on the banks that Clarus laves, 

With him the frantic crowd 
Quaff laurell'd Phebus' gifted waves, * 

And scream her name aloud. 

And must her votaries only know 

A transport warm as this ; 
And can no kinder power bestow 

Such ecstasy in bliss ? 

Oh bring the fair one : fill the bowl : 

Let life forget its cares ; 
And love and wine inspire my soul 

With frenzy fierce as theirs. 

To Phryguft woody strand, 
Atys had landed near that part of Ida which was called Din* 
dymus. In that part of Phrygia, and particularly on that hill, 
Cybele was worshipped, and her votaries resorted ; from thence 
she was called Dindymene. 

Page 12. 

For ye are men no longer, ye priestesses, away ! 
This change of sex is in the original most bold and striking. 
Our language will not admit of the same impressive conciseness, 
still I cannot but hope that the effect has not been entirely lost. 

12 
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Page 14. 

Sleep then leaving Atys, who started from her rest y 
To fair Pasithea JUd* 
Pasithea, one of the Graces, was given as a wife to Somnus by 
Juno, in reward for lulling Jupiter, while Neptune succoured the 
Greeks. 

" Hear and obey the mistress of the sides, 
" Nor for the deed expect a vulgar prize ; 
M For know thy loved one shall be ever thine, 
<' The youngest Grace, Pasithea the divine. 1 ' 

Pope's Iliad, B. 14. 
This is one of the passages that Pezay did not take the 
trouble to understand, and. he translates Pasithea " Venus." He 
was, however, in learned company ; for Vossius accounts for the 
introduction of her merely as one of the Graces, whose office it was 
to soothe care ; though in the same note he afterwards mentions 
her as the wife of Somnus. 

Page 18. 
Routing the grim beast that bore the left-hand rein. 
Commentators have sought a reason for Cybele's choosing the 
left-hand beast. Jt is said that Hippomenes and Atalanta were 
transformed into the lions yoked to her car ; and Atalanta being 
on the left-hand was chosen for her swiftness, which yet remained 
to her. Had Catullus meant this allusion, would he not probably 
have pointed it by, at least, naming the beast a lioness ? Possibly 
it arises merely from the fondness for detailed description, which 
the ancients often indulged, and which certainly has a strong effect 
in placing the picture full before our imagination. 
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Page 20. 
Tfte nuptials o/Peleus and Thetis. 
This poem is not to be considered an Epithalamium sung ai 
the nuptials, of which U possesses none of the characteristics* 
The length of the episode of Ariadne, which is more than half the 
poem, has often been objected as a fault. It may, perhaps, offend 
against the rules of rigid criticism, but few readers wDl fail to find in 
the beauty of the episode ample excuse for its insertion. Ovid has 
in many parts closely copied, I will not add improved, it, in his 
Epistle from Ariadne to Theseus, and in the third book of his 
Fasti. He also introduces the subject in the first book of the Art 
of Love, and in the eighth of the Metamorphoses. The introduc- 
tion of the gods, and the song of the Fates, is sublime ; and the 
conclusion is termed by Mr. Gilford, a " noble burst of poetry." 
The poem altogether fully justifies Scaliger's opinion, " that it 
" approached nearer to the divinity of the Eneid than any other 
u poem.'* He might, however, have added, that some portion of 
that divinity was even borrowed from it The parting of Egeus 
and Theseus is the prototype of that of Evander and Pallas' % the 
despair of Dido is worked up with sentiment and passion probably 
suggested by that of Ariadne ; and even the beautiful comme- 
moration of Marcellus is an improvement upon the prophesy of 
the career of Achilles. 

When erst the pines, hewn from the towering wood 
On Pelion's summit, swam o'er Neptune* sjtood 
Far as the streams ofPhasU, and the land 
Aetes ruled. 
The expedition of the Argonauts to rob Aetes, king of Colchis, of 
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the golden fleece it well known. The Phasis wan a river of 
Colchis, the mention of which here Pezay censures, became, 
having been a youth whom Thetis herself^ angry at his indiffer- 
ence to her amorous advances, had metamorphosed into a river, 
he thought mis circumstance should not have been recalled to 
recollection just at the moment of her roarrying another. How* 
ever this river has an immediate connexion with the subject, for 
the Argonauts reached the capital by sailing up it. 

The goddess, whose proud empire frown* 
From lofty citadels o'er vassal towns. 
The citadels of towns were considered as immediately under the 
protection of the warlike Minerva. 

Page 21. 
HaM, mighty lark, thai Uke a mother bote. 
It has been doubted to whom the term " mother 9 ' is here ad- 
dressed ; however the ship Argo is so ad dr ess e d in ArrtOcoms 
Rbodiut, B. 4^ and it is such a conceit as often occurs in the 



Page 22. 

To whom all-powerful Jove 
Yielded the fair himself had sought with love. 
This yielding on the part of Jupiter, so unlike his usual 
practice, arose from no kindness towards Peleus, bat from a pre- 
diction of Prometheus, that a son would spring from Thetis, who 
would be more powerful than his sire, and even usurp hie empire. 
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The throng from Tempest vale, from Scyros roams, 

From Cranon's turrets and Larisstfs homes. 

And seek from every side the rich Pharsalian domes. 

Scyros was an island in the Egean sea, near the shore of Thessaly, 
and belonging to it. Homer is said to hare been buried there* 
The vale of Tempe is celebrated. Cranon and Larissa were towns 
of Thessaly. Pharsalus, where the palace of Peleus was, is well- 
known as the scene of the battle between Cesar and Pompey. 
The following lines are censured, both by Pezay and Noel, as 
gloomy, and ill according with the festive occasion. The former 
writes, " Catufle rent peindre la fete du bonhenr, et toutea les 
** images qu'il choisit sont attristantes. II ne parle que de la deser- 
u tion des campagnes, des terres incultes, des ronces deshonorant 
u les vignobles et les guerets, &c. Que diroit-il s'il vouloit peindre 
u les horreurs de la guerre et l'efiroi qui les precede ?" I will 
Venture to answer, that he would hare used very different images, 
and produced very different lines from these in the text; for they 
would be flat indeed if applied to such a subject. The poet meant 
to describe a state of entire repose from labour ; and if the images 
most forcible and descriptive in such a picture did contain some* 
tiling gloomy, it was not his business to forego the effect he 
sought to produce, for fear of throwing in some chance features of 
another cast The moralist, perhaps, would remind these critics 
of the wise order of nature, which ever attaches unpleasing results 
to unusual and excessive indulgence in pleasure or idleness. 
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Page 23. 
From Dia't coast. 
According to some, this was an islet belonging to Crete, usually 
called Stan Dia; but according to the majority, Naxos, the 
received spot of Ariadne's desertion. Here begins the episode,, 
which, in fact, was the poet's main object, and all the rest, however, 
beautiful, is only the setting of this gem. It has furnished matter, 
for imitation to poets of all times. . Pezay, in a strain of doubtful 
compliment, mentions it as having furnished to Thomas Corneille, 
<' les plus grandes beautes d*une des deux tragedies qui 1'ont place 
*' un moment a cote* de son frere ;" and invites the reader to. 
compare the verses translated by him with the original ; an office* 
which the reader, if he undertakes it, will find quite a sinecure, for. 
there is scarcely a line in the tragedy which can be called even an, 
imitation-. It was difficult indeed to avoid transplanting some 
beauties, and imbibing some inspiration from a subject so lovely, 
in itself, and adorned by such poets ; but the tragedian, relying on 
his own powers, has wonderfully succeeded in producing an entirely 
uninspired original* Ariadne in his hands is no longer surrounded 
by the romance of the heroic ages : the savageness of her abandon- 
ment, the bitterness of her despair, are all flattened into the 
winnings of common-place love, and the insipid intrigues of &. 
polished court Yet Voltaire informs us it had " un succe* 
" prodigieux en 1672 ;" but his subsequent criticisms on it evince 
little admiration. It is strange that he quotes Ovid and Virgil as. 
illustrative of the subject, but never alludes to Catullus, of whom 
they were only imitators. However he gives high praise to the 
choice of subject, which he says " est bien plus interessant que la 
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" Didon de Virgile ; car Didon a bien moins fait pour Enee,'* 
&c I doubt, indeed, whether any subject in all antiquity possesses 
equal interest. 

After all, has. not Shakspeare outdone all competitors by & 
single line, and almost condensed its whole pathos in one word? 

" I did play a lamentable part ; 
" Madam, 'twas Ariadne, passioning 
u For Theseus' perjury, and unjust flight" 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act 4. 

There is a translation of Ariadne's complaint in Dryden'a 
Miscellanies, vol. 3. by Bowles ; and one by Mr. Elton of the 
whole episode among his u Specimens." It is the only attempt I 
have seen to translate Catullus into blank verse, which does not 
seem congenial to his spirit. 

Page 24. 

Ah! hovrthy mind was maddened, hapless Fairt 
By the keen woes that Venus planted there, 
Venus is not mentioned merely as the goddess of love, as seems 
to have been conceived by most commentators. Pasiphae, Ariadne's 
mother, was daughter of the Sun and Perseis, one of the Oceanides ; 
and Venus persecuted all the descendants of Apollo, because that 
god discovered her amour with Mars. This is finely alluded to 
in the Phedre of Racine. 

" O haine de Venus ! O fatale colere 1 

" Dans quels egaremens l'amour jetta ma mere ! 

u Ariane, ma sour ! De quel amour blessee," &c. 

Actl. 
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Page 26. 
Dire atonement for Androgen* Ham. 
Androgens, the son of Minos, was killed by the Athenian youth 
from jealousy at his fTHyTKhg them in all games. The tribute 
of seven youths and virgins, which Athens was in consequence 
forced to send to Crete to appease the Vengeful pestilence, was not 
yearly, but every ninth year. 
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Pure at the myrtle on Eurotat' tit 
Eurotas was a river of Idtronia, celebrated for the myrtles and 
laurels that grew on its banks : it is mentioned by VirgO. A 
passage very like this beautiful simile is found in Otway's Caius 
Ifarius. 

" Is she not 
" Fair as the summer beauty of the fields? 
" As opening flowers untainted yet with 
" The pride of nature, and the joy of sense ?' 

Act 1. 

Page 29. 
Then let no woman hence in man believe. 
This powerful passage is translated by itself in Cooke's poems. 
A passage in Otway's Orphan is in the same strain* 
" Trust not a man; we are by nature false, 
" Dissembling, subtle, cruel, and inconstant : 
" When a man talks of love, with caution trust him ; 
" But if he swears, hell certainly deceive thee." 

Act 2. 

Dryden also in Palamon and Arcite pithily mentions 
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" A train of lies 
" That made in lost, conclude m perjuries.*' 

B. 2. 

Page 30. 
/ rather doomed my brother to the grave. 
The Minotaur was the fruit of Pasfphae's unnatural passion, 
and consequently half brother to Ariadne. 

Thou tnighfst have borne me to thy native soil, 
And I, thine handmaid, plied my pleating toil. 
The old ballad of Childe Waters, in Percy's collection, has a 
sample but pathetic parallel to this touching passage : 
M To-morrow, Ellen, I must forth ride 

" Farr into the north countrie ; 
" The fairest lady that I can find, 
" Ellen, must goe with me. 

" Though I am not that lady fayre, 

" Yet let me goe with thee, 
" And ever I pray^you, Childe Waters, 
44 Your foot-page let me bee." 
The English translator also quotes a passage from Prior's Henry 
and Emma very similar. 

Page 33. 

Grant, that still the reckless, ruthless mind. 
Thus Virgil makes Deiphobus denounce against the Greeks the 
same slaughter as they had heaped upon him. 
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u Avenging powers ! with justice if I pray, 
" That fortune be their own another day.*' 

Dryden* 

Page 34* 

Oh I late restored to cheer my closing day. 
Theseus was brought up by his mother Ethra at Trezene, the 
court of her father Pitheus. Egeus, when he left her pregnant* 
told her if she bore a boy not to send him to Athens until he could 
lift a stone, under which a sword was deposited by which he should 
know him: according to some, until he had performed some 
glorious exploit. When Theseus arrived, shortly before he sailed 
to Crete* Egeus knew him ; and frustrated Medea and the Pallan* 
tides in an attempt to poison him. Theseus afterwards succeeded 
to his father's throne. 

Page 35. 

But should the goddess in Itone known* 
Itone or Itonus was a town of Thessaly, where was a temple 
sacred to Minerva. From this town her worship was introduced 
into Athens. There was also a town and mountain in Beotia of 
the same name, also sacred to this goddess* 

Page 37. 
The gay Silent, NytaU offspring. 
Nysa was a town of India, where Bacchus was educated by 
Suenus. He afterwards conquered it, and the chief inhabitants 
left their country to follow the victorious God. Therefore the 
Sileni are to be understood as his human attendants distinguished 
from the half-brutal race of Satyrs and Fauns. This short in- 
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traduction of Bacchus closes the episode with an animated picture) 
and forms a pleasing contrast to the melancholy scenes that pre- 
cede it : at the same time the poet delicately breaking off, without 
even hinting at the fair one's ready acceptance of her new lover, leaves 
the interest we feel for her abandonment unweakened upon the 
mind* Ovid in the Art of Love and the Fasti furnishes a complete 
sequel, for those who wish to pursue the heroine through all her 
fortunes. The description of the covering of the bed is now com- 
plete. However Catullus has been induced to amplify and trace 
the subject through all its details, the simple picture pourtrayed 
is that of Ariadne gazing upon the departing fleet of Theseus, and 
Bacchus with his train approaching her. A subject, which has 
been chosen by Titian, and I believe by other eminent painters of 
later times. Vossius has a long and learned note upon the tapestry 
and worked vestures of the ancients, to whom a quilt so much 
ornamented was no extraordinary magnificence, however rare to 
us. 

Page SB. 
As when young Zephyr flits across the plain, 
Rippling with early hreath the placid main. 
The English translator deems this simile " highly poetic, but 
" not very applicable." I shall not contend against this criticism* 
as Catullus must be content, when in the same boat with Homer, 
from whom it is very closely copied ; and where Pope defends it 
against the over-refined censure of Madame Dacier. Rash as it 
may be to risk comparisons, I insert the lines to show the parallel. 

" As when the winds, ascending by degrees, 
" First move the whitening surface of the sean, 
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" The billows float in order to die short, 
" The wave behind rolls on the wave before; 
" Till with the growing storm, the deeps arise, 
a Foam o'er the rocks, and thunder to the skies. 
" So to the fight the thick battalions throng, 
" Shields urged on shields, and men drove men along." 

Pope's Iliad, B. 4. 

Dryden also twice introduces the same images as illustrative of 
the noise and motion of a crowd. 

" The palace yard is filTd with floating tides, 

" And the last comers bear the former to the sides." 

44 Now changed the jarring noise to whispers low, 
44 As winds forsaking seas more softly blow." 

Knight's Tale, B. 3. 

Chiron the first, when all the dome was still, 
His rural offering bare from Pelioiis hill. 
The mortals having departed, the demigods next arrive ; who 
neither inhabited Olympus with Jupiter, nor were of rank enough to 
join his train ; and came as attendants to prepare the mansion for 
the reception of the greater deities, rather than as guests. Catullus 
has with peculiar propriety selected those, who had promoted or 
were interested in the nuptials, or were connected by some tie 
with either the bridegroom or bride. The centaur Chiron, the 
inhabitant of mount Pelion in Thessaly, the kingdom of Peleus, 
and afterwards tutor to Achilles, the predestined offspring of the 
marriage, first bears his offerings. The Utter reason for h ; s 
presence may perhaps be thought too much like the premature 
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application for the tutorship of Lord Duberley's heir, made pre- 
vious to hie lordship's wedding " by Peter Pangloss, LL. D. and 
A double S." in Colman's genuine Comedy, the Heir at Law : 
but Chiron had a fore-knowledge of the hero who was to be born. 
Next Peneus, the offspring of Oceanus and Tethys, is selected from 
the water deities as the most celebrated river of Thessaly, and 
consequently appropriate to the nuptials of his monarch Peleus 
equally with those of his divine kinswoman. The attendance and 
tribute of this stream calls to mind Shakspeare's King John, when, 
in a frenzied belief of his power over nature, he exclaims, 

"And none of you will bid the winter come, 
44 To thrust his icy fingers in my maw ; 
" Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their course 
" Through my bum'd bosom." 

Act 5. 

Peneus bears an appropriate offering of the trees that grow en 
his banks, and with Chiron decks the palace with flowers and 
boughs, with which every part of the bridegroom's abode and par* 
ticularly the door was usually decorated to receive the nuptial 
guests; as we leam from Ovid, Past. 4. Juvenal, Sat 6. and 
Plutarch in Erotico. To these are added Prometheus, who, by 
his prophecy of the powerful offspring to spring from Thetis, had 
induced Jupiter to sanction her union with Peleus, and might 
regard the wedding as his own work. See the fourth note on this 
poem. These three are on this occasion the fitting forerunners of 
the celestial host ; who, with Jupiter, descend from Olympus to 
honour the bridal which he had sanctioned. 
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Page 39. 

Where Ncuof lovely maids their carols pour. 
Nestos was a manh near Tempe. The reading is sca rc el y 
satisfactory, but it is die best connected of any proposed. 

Next came Prometheus, rich in craftiest lore. 
Who yet faint marks of ancient penance bore* 
Thirty years chained upon Caucasus, with a vulture preying on 
his liver, would probably leave some marks on his person. 

Page 40. 

All, save thee, PJuzbus, and thy sister bright. 
The poet's meaning in the absence of Apollo and Diana does 
not seem clear. Diana, as Goddess of Chastity, might refuse her 
presence to marriages in general. Apollo, too, might hate the 
bridal that was to give birth to Achilles, the future scourge of his 
favourites the Trojans ; and who was to fell by an arrow shot by 
Paris from behind a statue of the offended god. Vulpius con- 
siders it as allegorical, to signify that the sun did not shine on the 
day, nor the moon on the night of the nuptials ; but he has not 
told us why the festival was deserted by these lnminaries. 

Their purple locks with snowy bands were tied, 
Vulpius and others would read instead of " et roseo" " am, 
brorio " ambrosial or immortal locks. A reading certainly sup* 
ported by other passages, and particularly by the description of 
Venus in Eneid, B. 1. 

" Thus having said, she tum'd, and made appear 
" Her neck refulgent and dishevell'd hair, 
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*' Which, flowing from her shoulders, reached the ground, 
*' And widely spread ambrosial scents around." 

Dryden's Virgfl. 

" Ambrosiaeque coma divinum vertice odorem 
** Spiravere ;" 

I own a reluctance to give the haggard Fates the same ambrosial 
ringlets as Venus. Purple hair is not unknown in the Mythology, 
and seems always to have a fatality attached to it, which makes it 
highly appropriate to the rulers of destiny. Thus the fate of 
Megara depended on the purple lock in the head of Nisus its 
king, which his daughter Scylla treacherously cut off, and caused 
Minos to take the city. Neptune gave Pterelaus immortality de- 
pendent also on a coloured lock, which his daughter also cut off* 
and put an end to his life. Women never could keep their hands 
off the hair of the head through all times from Dalilah down- 
wards. The description of the Fates, and their song, are highly, 
striking. Catullus, I believe, is the only poet who has minutely 
described their dress. Master Howel, whom I have before cha- 
racterized as a homely poetaster, in his verses on the death of Ben 
Jonson, very ludicrously delineates their awful office. 

" Well, Ben, I now perceive that all the Nine, 
" Though they their utmost forces should combine, 
" Cannot prevail 'gainst Night's three daughters, but 
" One still must spin, one wind, and t' other cut." 

Page 41. 
And spindle* ', speed, so life and fate are sped ; 
Speed ye, who ceaseless draw the mortal thread. 
It is difficult to avoid the ludicrous in translating this intercalary 
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fine or burthen* lib doubt it gives a mystical character to the 
song; still the m iinrmr Imams tiresome, and in tianalatkm it 
■ iieceasarily more so than m the original Painell has imitntyfl 
it in the Fates' Song in his poem of Heood, or the Rue of 
Women. 

u Flow from the rock, my flax! and swiftly flow ; 
44 Pursue thy thread, the spindle runs below." 
Virgil aim seems to allude to it in bis PoHio, the idea of which 
probably taken from this poem* 



Page 43. 
Perjured Pelops 9 grandson. 
Enomaus had promised his daughter Hippodamia to whoever 
could beat him in the chariot race. His charioteer Myrtflrus was 
promised a reward by Pdops lor his assistance ; and giving his 
master an old chariot, the axle-tree broke, and Enomaus was 
lolled. When MyrtiHus claimed his reward, Pelops only threw 
him into the sea. The grandson of Pelops was Agamemnon. 

Page 44. 
At length the virgin too, by victory's doom> 
Shall fall to grace his obsequies and tomb. 
Polyxena, whom AcmHes was on the point of marrying, when 
slain by Paris in the temple of Apollo. After the fall of Troy 
she became captive to Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, and his father's 
ghost appearing to him enjoined him to immolate her on his tomb. 
Pezay, who has much more sympathy with the petits maitres of 
his day than with the heroes of antiquity, censures the introduc- 
tion of Scamander choked with slain and of the death of Achilles 
as " pas gaie pour un jour de noces." He should have reman* 
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beied who were the personages » the scene, and not have ex- 
pected the stern Fates to select pleasing images of futurity, whose 
inflexible character and duty it was to predict events truly, with- 
out regarding the effect on the hearers. The slaughter of enemies 
also was among the most pleasing pictures that could be presented 
to an ancient warrior. 

Page 45. 
Her nurse the morrow' *s dawn shall Jind too tight 
The band that girds her slender neck to-night. 
Upon the loss of virginity the neck was supposed to swell con- 
siderably* Pezay exactly describes the mode of trial, as, I believe, 
it still may be found in England and elsewhere. " On mesuroit 
u avec un filla grosseur de la gorge. Ensuite la jeune personne 
u soupconnee prenoit dans ses dents les deux, extremites du hi 
u magique ; si la tete pouvoit passer dans le tour que ce fill pou- 
"voit alor8 former, il etoit clair que la vierge ne l'etoit plus. 
" D'apres quoi, toutes les filles grasses pouvoient passer pour des 
" catins, et des maigres pour des vestales. XI est assez plaisant 
a de mesurer le degre de la vertu par celui de l'embonpoint,' 
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Page 47. 

Oft from Parnassus Bacchus drove hisjlocJcs 
Of Thyads rev* fling with dishevel? d locks. 
One summit of the biforked hill was sacred to Bacchus (Pezay 
says " en faveur des jolis vers que le vin inspire") and his worship 
was cultivated at Delphos, as well as that of Apollo. This we 
learn from Lucan, lib. 5. 
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"Between the niddy west and eastern skies, 

*' In the mid-earth, Parnassus' tops arise : 
"To Phcebus, and the cheerful god of wine, 
" Sacred in common .stands the MH dtnne. 
" Sdll M Ibe thiid rcrolring year comes round, 
" The Momadea, with leafy chaplets erownM, 
" The doable deity in solemn songs resound." 

Rove. 

Rapid TrUon'i Queen. 
Triton was a rivet in Africa. The lake in Lybia from which 
. it flowed wu the scene of the education of Pallas. 

Page 49. 
To Hortalm. 
Catnthu, it seems from this poem, translated the Hair of 
Berenice from CslIimachuB by the desire of Hortalus. He hew 
accounts for having so long delayed it from grief at his brother'! 
death. No satisfactory account of Hortalus has been made out, 
and it is of no consequence that there should be one. Mr. Hodg- 
son has translated this poem. 

The Trojan earth at high Rhettrum'i root. 
A Trojan promontory famous for the sepulchre of A jut. 

Page SO. 

Such at the Daulian bird » tadlij pourt. 

Philomela or Progne, so called from Daulis, a town of Phocis, 

where Terras reigned and leys was murdered. Fezay's short 

note vrill more than suffice on her well-known story. " EHe le 
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" (Itys) fit manger a Ter6e son p$re dans an festin* Quoique 
u T6ree e&t viols Philomel, la vengeance etoit un peu forte. 
" II est vrai qu*il lui avoit ausri fait couper la langue, et ce dernier 
" trait ne se pardonne pas." 

These lines, the chosen of Cyrene*s bard, 
Callimachus, who was born at Cyrene, and some say was son 
or at least descendant of Battus, the founder of that town. Ca- 
tullus seems to have particularly admired and studied his works. 

As the dear apple, love*s clandestine gift. $&& A3^r / 
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The gift of an apple had a very tender meaning. The Emperor £ &tZ£&*t < 
Theodosius caused Paulinus to be murdered for receiving one L, **7& 
from his empress. — See Massinger's Emperor of the East But 
Massinger might not have been aware of the general meaning 
attached to such a present : no passage expresses it. The remark- 
able apple given by the empress had, in the play, been presented 
to her by Theodosius himself. 

" From me present this rarity to the rarest 
" And best of women." 

Act 4 

Thus the emperor's jealousy might arise merely from the slighting 
of his gift. The low-born Acontius also, by an apple luckily 
thrown in, gained the hand of the noble Gydippe. At the rites 
of Diana he chucked into her bosom one on which was written 

" By chaste Diana's sacred head 
" I swear I will Acontius wed." 

By inadvertently reading these fines, she made the vow before the 
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yeiy shrine of the goddess, which she dared not break. The story 
is prettily told by Aristaenetus ; and the above two lines are quoted 
from the poetical translation of that writer, published in 177S, in 
which the late Mr. Sheridan, then very young, had a great share. 
Another epistle also describes the dalliance of two lovers carried 
on by an apple. 

" Then Pamphilus an apple broke, 
" And at her bosom aim'd the stroke ; 
" While she the fragment kiss*d and press'd, 
u And hid it wanton in her breast.*' 

Ep. 25. Philenis to Petal*. 

Virgil also describes the love-signal given by the wanton Galatea 
with an apple, EcL 3. and Propertras alludes to it. EL 24, Lib. 
2. This simile is censured by Pezay as not having " le moindre 
" rapport avec l'objet compare." It doubtless is an instance, not 
single in Catullus, of what Perrault denominated " comparisons 
** with a long tail," which are frequent in the ancient poets ; still 
it scarcely merits such strong disapprobation. The similitude 
between the friendly remembrance treasured in the breast and the 
cherished apple deposited there, and of the shame felt by both 
upon their neglect becoming apparent to themselves, is happy and 
interesting. The additional circumstances of the mother's return, 
the betraying blush, &c, at any rate heighten the picture, and are 
beautifully told in the original. Pleasing images, which serve to 
fill the imagination (Johnson lays down in his Life of Pope, when 
discussing the inapplicable parts of ancient similes) may be intro- 
duced independently of any references, for a simile is said to be a 
short episode. Is there not something too artificial and like riddle- 
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making in our modem similes, which are. to run so precisely on 
.all-fours with the prototype, every motion responsive, and turning 
every corner exactly at the same angle ? 

Page 51. 

The Hair of Berenice, 
< This poem- originated from an expert piece of court flattery. 
Berenice, Queen of Egypt, vowed an offering of ber hair to Venus 
•Zephyritis, if her husband Ptolemy Euergetes should be successful 
in an expedition to Assyria, on which he set out a few days after 
their nuptials. The hair being afterwards missed from the temple, 
Conon a Samian Astronomer discovered ithad become a constellation 
in the skies. The original poem of Callimachus is lost ; but a 
laborious Florentine hopes he has restored it to us, by rendering 
this poem back again into Greek. It is usually thought the worst 
of the longer poems of Catullus, though BarthoHnus, in enumer- 
ating the superior performances of different writers, classes this 
with Virgil's sixth book of the Eneid, &c &c as the best work of 
Catullus. The modems, however, owe great obligations to it, as 
not all Mr. Caryl's importunity might have procured for them the 
Rape of the Lock, had not this poem led the way, and probably 
suggested to Pope the conclusion of his own. He evidently had 
studied it, for he alludes to it. 

" Not Berenice's locks first rose so bright* 

" The Heav'n* bespangling with djshevell'd light" 

Canto 4. 

One passage also at the end of his third canto is a close translation 
from Catullus. It is pedantry in Warton, in his Essays on Pope, 
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to tell as that he borro w ed the Rape of the Lock from C nlKm an rm* , 
without mentioning Catullus, whose poem was the only one that 
either the poet or his commentator could have read. 

Page 52. 

When from thy brother-husband forced to part, 
Ptolemy Euergetes was brother to Berenice. They were 
children of Ptolemy PhOadelphut and Arsinoe, who were also 
brother and sister. Such marriages were allowed by the Egyp- 
tian laws. 

" The monarch did no more 
" Than all the Ptolemies had done Define.** 

Page 53. 

Hadst thou forgotten the great deed, which worn 
A royal spouse, a deed yet dared by none* 
Berenice is represented a complete heroine, or, to modem 
notions, a virago. She broke horses, drove chariots, and practised 
all military exercises. The exploit alluded to was, it is said, 
rescuing her father in battle, when surrounded by enemies ; in 
reward for which her brother married her. Her prior character 
shows the reproaches for her womanish weakness to be well- 
founded and reasonable. 

But bid the lovesick offering e'en embrace 
Thy temple's shade and foreheads wavy grace* 
The hair was not an unusual offering, according to ancient 
writers.— See in Oiffbrd's Juvenal a note to Sat. 3. Thus an 
Epigram in the Greek Anthology ; . 
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To Glaucus, Nereos, Ino fair, 
To Melicertes, Ino's heir; 
To the Sea-King of Saturn's race, 
And all the Goo> of Samothrace ; 
Lurillius, whom they deign'd to save 
From ocean's overwhelming wave, 
Naked, forlorn, of riches bare, 
Gives, all he can, his flowing hair. 

Arcite in Dryden's Knight's Tale offers his heard to Man. 

" This bush of yellow beard, this length of hair, 
" Which from my birth inviolate I bear, 
u Guiltless of steel, and from the razor free, 
u Shall fall, a plenteous crop, reserved for thee.* 
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Page 54. 
E'en Athos yielded when the Median host 
Form*d a new ocean on the wondering coast* 
These lines allude to the well-known expedition of Xerxes, and 
his cutting a passage through this mountain. These are the lines 
which Pope has happily imitated or rather translated in the Rape 
of the Lock, Canto 3. 

Accursed^ oh Jove ! be ail the Scythian race* 
The Ghalybes, a people of Scythia or rather of Asia Minor. 
They are said to have taken their name from Chalybs, a son of 
Mars, who first taught the use of iron. They are mentioned 
by Virgil, Georg. I. They attacked the ten thousand in their 
retreat. 
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When Ethiop MemnmCs brother, Flora's mate. 
Fanning the yielding air with pennon* fleet, 
Young Zephyr sought Arsinoe's sacred seat. 
This is a very obscure passage. Without venturing into the 
confusion of philology and mythology which surrounds the com- 
mentators, suffice it to state the explanation adopted. Memnon 
King of Ethiopia was born of Aurora, who being mother of the 
winds, Zephynu was his half-brother. Arsinoe, Berenice's mo- 
ther, was deified after her death, had a temple at the promontory 
of Zephyrium, and was there worshipped as Venus Zephyritis. 
Here the hair was offered ; and from thence Zephyrus, by direction 
of Flora, to whom he was married, and who inhabited the flowery 
fields of .Canopus watered by the Nile, bore it away at night, 
and placed it in the breast of the chaste or celestial Venus, who 
presided over pure and spotless lore. The touch of her bosom 
bestowed every grace and divine inspiration. This is, I conceive, 
the best connected sense, that can be extracted from the rigmarole 
stories of obscure mythology. 

Page 55. 
Permit no more, she cried, the crown, that shed 
Its radiance erst round Ariadne* s head* 
This diadem of seven stars was the nuptial present of Bacchus 
to Ariadne. He afterwards made it a constellation. 

Betwixt the Lion and the Virgin chaste, 
Close to Lycaon*s child Callisto placed. 
Commentators agree that the position of Berenice's hair in the 
Heavens is correctly defined in these lines. Callisto, daughter of 
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Lyeaon, King of Arcadia, was seduced by Jupiter, metamorphosed 
into a bear by Juno, and then made a constellation by her 
seducer. 

" Callisto there stood manifest of shame, 

" And, turn'd a bear, the northern star became 






Bootes or Arcturus is the last star that sinks into the ocean. 

Page 56. 
/ stud that way, in that bright path I lie, 
Oftpass'd by gods when journeying o'er the sky. 
The milky way was deemed by the ancients the road by which 
the gods passed over the sky to Olympus. For this lucid and 
poetical interpretation of the passage we are indebted to Pezay. 

Upon her polish' } d brows, while yet a maid, 
Unbraided, unperfumed, my ringlets stray* d. 
Maidens used simple oil alone, no perfumes for their hair ; and 
wore no garlands of flowers, only plain fillets, or, to borrow an 
illustration from Scotland, snoods, before marriage. 

Page 57. 

Though blood must never stain the Paphian shrine. 
- Nothing but flowers, perfumes, and frankincense were offered 
to the Paphian Venus* To sacrifice an animal to the goddess was 
impiety. 

Page 58. 
Though dark Orion seek Aquarius 9 side. 
I have adopted the interpretation given by the Delphin editor 
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of this concluding passage. These two stars are the most distant 
from each other of any in the sky. 

Sebastiani, an Italian poet, has composed a Latin poem in 
imitation of this, upon the Hair of the Princess of San Severmo, 
which was cut off by order of the physicians after an illness* 
However beautiful his poetic fictions might be, they could hardly 
compensate to the princess for announcing to the world that she 
wore a wig. Noel inserts it in his notes. 

Page 59. 
Epistle to Manlius. 
This epistle was written to Manlius at his request, to console 
him while under the pressure of some misfortune. Most critics 
conclude from the fifth and sixth lines, that it was occasioned by 
the death of his wife Julia, celebrated in the first epithalamium. 
It is desirable, if possible, to agree in this opinion, which would 
point the allusion of some digressions, that may otherwise appear 
unconnected, and give an interest to the whole poem. But, if 
oppressed by such grief, the wish at the end that Manlius and his 
mistress, who is emphatically termed " his life," may continue 
happy together, would sound like ridicule or insult. Some, on the 
other hand, think that a quarrel between Manlius and his mistress 
was all that had happened ; but surely the poet uses too grave 
and desponding a tone for an evil so remediable. No hint or 
inducement to reconciliation appears in it, which would naturally 
be a friend's first object, if Manlius was so grieved by the disunion 
as the beginning represents. It is to be lamented that we lack this 
information, for it would certainly contribute to elucidate the poem, 
which is now in parts obscure and inapplicable; and through 
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which, it is very difficult to trace a distinct connexion, as any 
translator will painfully discover. The idle Pezay loses his temper 
with the poem, and says, " Cette piece est, a coup star, celle qui 
"m'a coute* le plus de peine." However, its panegyrists have 
been warm* Muretus doubts whether there is any thing more 
beautiful in the Latin language, either for diction or feeling ; and 
holds it a clear proof that the excellence at Catullus was elegiac 
poetry. Certainly the grief and reluctance to engage in the task, 
which the poet expresses at the outset, is finely marked and 
maintained throughout. Vulpius says of "the Complaint, ad- 
dressed to Cornificius," that whenever he read it, he seemed to 
himself to hear a person lamenting, whose speech was "often 
" broken by sobs and bursting tears.'* This idea appears to me 
to apply more to this poem ; where the poet himself overwhelmed 
by his brother's death, enters reluctantly on the office of consoling 
Manlius ; and, while he labours on, seizes every opportunity of 
digressing from the painful contemplation of their griefs, and of 
completing his task with subjects on which he could write without 
pain, and perhaps obtain from them a short forgetfulness of his 
woe. I do not know that any thing written expressly on the 
subject so much proves his sincere sorrow for his brother, as the 
frequent and as it were involuntary allusions forced from him by 
the omnipotence of grief in this epistle. On the whole, blame as 
we may, the Epistle to Manlius is a poem of genuine feeling, and 
containing first-rate beauties. 

Page 60. 
Think not I wish my duty to disown 
To tfy first friend my life has ever known. 
The tie which bound Catullus and Manlius together was that 
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of hospitality ; which with the Romans was much more than mere 
friendship, and held a high place among the duties of life. Aulus 
Gellius, in arranging connexions and duties, and showing which 
are to be preferred when they clash, classes them thus—- First, the 
duty towards parents and guardians; next, towards clients or 
adopted dependents ; thirdly, the duties of those who accepted or 
interchanged hospitality; and lastly, towards kindred and re- 
lations. The duties of hospitality, he says, are sometimes placed 
second. 

When the white robe of man I first assumed, 
When youth* s light Spring with every pleasure bloom* d. 
The robe of youth was bordered and ornamented with purple, 
the " toga virilis " was plain white ; and was put on at the age 
of seventeen. Then men were deemed fit for public trust and 
employment There is a passage very similar in Persius, Sat. 5. 
and one in Massinger. 

" When the tender down 
" Upon my chin told me I was a man, 
" I came to court ; there youth, ease, and example, 
" First made me feel the pleasing pains of love." 

Parliament of Love, Act 5. 

Southern, in his fine play of " The Fate of Capua," describes 
the same period of life. 

" There was a time, in the gay spring of life, 
" When every note was as the mountain lark's, 
" Merry and cheerful to salute the morn, 
When all the day was made of melody." 
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Page 61. 

While any Noble's frigid form partakes 
The warmth of that soft bed which he forsakes. 
This probably alludes to Lesbia, who was residing at Rome, 
while he was detained at Verona by his brother's affairs after his 
death. We find towards the end of this poem, how little con* 
stancy Catullus at this time reckoned upon, or even dared to ask, 
from this amorous fair one. He had reasoned himself into a 
contentment with the first place in her love, regardless with how 
many others it might be shared. Publius Syrus truly writes, 
" Adulter est uxoris amator acrior."' 

Page 62. 
Yet can I not, ye Nine, the tale repress. 
How Manlius still has toiled my life to bless. 
This sudden and natural turn from addressing Manlius himself 
to a burst of acknowledgment for his friendship is beautiful, and 
powerfully carries the feelings with it 

Page 63. 
Or Malta* s springs that boil near Eta's hill. 
The warm springs in the straits of Thermopylae. 

As, when through storms the sailor long has pray'd 

To Pollux now, and now for Castor's aid. 
The influence of the Twins over navigation has been alluded to 
before, in the Dedication of a Pinnace to them. — See the note* 
This simile is found in Homer. 
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" As when to sailors laboring through the main, 
" That long had heaved the weary oar in Tain, 
" Jove bids at length th' expected gales arise; 
" The gales blow grateful, and the vessel flies: 
" So welcome thou to Troy's desiring train," Ac 

Pope, B* 7* 

And the fond girl, whose love toe shared, bestowed. 
Vulpius quotes instances from Plautus and other writers to 
prove that this excess of friendship was usual among the more 
facetious and dissipated profligates in Rome. An epigram in the 
Greek Anthology condemns the practice; and Donatus states 
Virgil to have refused an invitation from Varius to establish such 
an intimacy. The condemnation of the custom proves its ex- 
istence. Pezay is very indignant at the laudatory mention of it 
by Catullus. More modern poetry, however, is not free from 
such a stain. The agreement between Astolfo and Jocondo in 
Ariosto is of the same nature, though springing from sympathetic 
despair of rinding any woman content with one lover, not from 
any excess of goodwill towards each other. 

" They take the damsel, and in friendship prove 
" The amorous warfare of alternate love." 

Hoole. 

The joint amour too was conducted in a much grosser method 
than the ancients seem to have pursued. 

" In vain, she answers, much loved youth, you sue, 
" Since I each night repose between the two." 

Ibid. 
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Page 64. 
There oft her creaking sandal, tweet to hear. 
This is a natural image in a lover's mind. Vossius has a long 
and amusing note upon the noisy Beotian shoes, and those which 
were made purposely to emit agreeable sounds in walking. Burton 
in his Anatomie of Melancholy tells us such contrivances can be 
subservient also to the watchfulness of jealousy. " Vulcan wi s 
"jealous of his wife Venus, when he made her creaking shoes," 
saith Fhilostratus, " ne mscharetur sandalio scilicet deferente, that 
" he might hear by them when she stirred, which Mars indigne 
" ferre, was not well pleased with." 

Her husband's home Laodajmia sought* 

Too eager bride t 
In revenge for Laodamia's neglect of propitiating the gods by 
sacrifices before her spousal, they caused her husband Protesilaus 
to be the first hero slain before Troy. She afterwards in despair 
wished to see his ghost, and died embracing it 

Thy power, dread Nemesis, hath still suppressed 
AU hopes unsanction' *d by the Heavens* behest. 
Sacrifices were indispensable at the commencement of every 

undertaking. Thus we find Neptune remonstrating with Jupiter 

in the Iliad. 

" See the long walls extending to the main, 
. " No god consulted, and no victim slam." 

Pope, Book 7. 

Massinger also makes Timoleon lay down the general rule very 
flatly. 

VOL. II. L 
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" Fast well pay 
u A sacrifice to the gods far geod tune* s 
" For all great actions the wish'd course do run, 
" That are with their allowance well begun." 

Bondman, Act 1* 

Page 06. 
Lett deep thai gulf described in Grecian lands, 
Where Pheneutjhmt and high CyUene stands. 
Pezay condemns this comp a rison in unqualified terms* It is 
not to be defended : Catullus wished to write about Hercules, and 
did not care how he brought him in. Pheneos was an Arcadian 
lake near the fact of mount Cyllene, into which Hercules drained 
the marshes of the surrounding country. 

Amphytriotfs juUdy -fathered son. 
Hercules, son of Alcmena wife to Amphytrion, by Jupiter, 
who assumed her husband's form to deceive her; and of all his 
stratagems in his favourite pursuit, this is clearly (where applicable) 
the simplest and the best 

When, by a worthless lord's command employed, 
His darts the birds ofStymphalus destroyed : 
* Twos for a throne in heaven his task he plied, 
And blooming Hebe for his virgin bride* 
Hercules by the enmity of Juno was subjected to Burystheus, 
king of Myoene : by his commands he performed his labours. 
One was to destroy the ferocious birds that fed on human flesh, 
and thronged about Stymphalus, a lake in Arcadia. His toib 
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gained for him the rank of a deity, and Juno becoming reconciled 
gave him her daughter Hebe in marriage. 

Page 70. 

And he who made u$ friends. 
Who this was, we are without any foundation for even a con* 
jecture. This mention of him however seems well deserved, for 
from Manlius flowed all the prosperity that Catullus enjoyed 
during his short life. 

Page 72. 
To me alone, thou said**t 9 thplove was true. 
And true should be, thotigh Jove himself might woo. 
The possibility of an attempt at seduction or violence by this 
amorous godhead seems of old always to have run in the heads 
of the fair and their lovers. Resistance to him is mentioned in 
this and the preceding epigram as the " ne plus ultri" of purity. 
Dryden thus compliments a fair one: 

" £v*n Jove would try new shapes her love to win, 
" And in new birds and unknown beasts would sin." 

Tyrannick Love, Act 2. 

The gallant Suckling mentions beings inferior to gods as 
irresistible. 

" Oh Fidelio ! when kings do tempt, 
" They M need be angels that withstand the shock, 
"Not women." 

This and the foregoing epigram (probably occasioned by Lesbia 
also) shows the warfare carried on J>etween the poet and his love* 
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Several subsequent poem* on her sufficiently explain themselves, 
and notes would be superfluous. Though we may, with Catullus, 
" love her less" for her inconstancy, still we owe thanks to her for 
having furnished such variety to the poems of her admirer. The 
repetition of the feelings of happy love soon become flat This 
epigram has been imitated by Walsh. Pezay feels himself obliged 
to translate it " on pea librement," because Catullus tells his 
mistress that she is now vile in his eyes, and " Cela ne seroit pas 
" galant en Francois.*' This is indeed sacrificing Roman strength 
to French politesse. 

Page ft. 
Oft an Ingrate. 
Some choose to conjecture that this was addressed to Alphenus, 
some to Rufus; because having already abused both, Catullus 
might probably abuse either again. We have not, in fact, the 
least clew to the occasion or person on whom it was written. The 
original is, though trite and without point, expressed with real 
feeling. It is remarkable that Pezay has omitted all notice of it. 
Such was the consequence of a new and Hi-executed arrangement 
of the poems, very troublesome to students and unpleasant to all 
readers. Noel also has uselessly changed the position of one or 
two poems. "Why not stick to the old well-known order ? 

Page 74. 

To LetUa. 

Of all the poems in a similar strain this is clearly the most 

beautiful; still the cold and captious Pezay deems the ending 

obscure ! An Epigram by Martial probably arose from some such 

feeling of unmanageable lovei 
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TO. CATULLA, 

Thou loveliest girl of all I see, 

But, ah ! the most debased ; 
Oh! would that aught coul4 render thee 

Less beauteous or more chaste ! 

Page 75. 

The Lover 9 * Petition* 

Catullus consoles himself for Lesbia's inconstancy by reflections 
on his own integrity and kindness towards her. Walsh has 
translated thir poem. A Greek Epigram addresses a similar 
prayer to Cupid, but leaves an alternative here rejected. 

Oh Cupid ! set my heart at rest, 

Or let it love's return enjoy : 
The passion raging in my breast 

Or sweetly blend, or quite destroy ! 

Page 77. 
To Rufus, 
Rufus, whoever he was, had, we must conclude, by show of 
friendship for Catullus introduced himself to Lesbia, and gained 
a place in her favour. Pezay thinks he had only snatched a kiss. 
Certainly his habits, as commemorated in an epigram omitted in 
this translation, would make such a liberty a great annoyance to a 
delicate lover. Here again Catullus boldly anticipates immortality. 
Let poets be proud to see their vengeance so effectual, and the 
treacherous Rufus exhibited in all his vfleness to the latest 
posterity- 
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Page 70. 
On GeUiut. 
Of Geffins all we know is, that lie interfered with Catullus in 
his amouis; and is represented by him as a character of iniquity 
and the basest turpitude. With this epigram, I may be thought 
to have taken too much liberty ; but, in my own belief, I have 
only amplified and made clear the point meant to be conveyed, 
but which a rough conciseness has left obscure to aftertimes, 
ignorant of the parties alluded to. I have done the same in some 
following epigrams ; and not to load the notes with repetition, this 
may, I hope, serve for a general notice of, and apology for such 
liberties. 

Page 80. 

To Juventius, 
Juventius is before addressed by Catullus on a like subject, 
namely, choosing an unworthy friend. 

From damp Pisaurui vale. 
Pisaurus was a town of Umbria notorious for insalubrity, now 
called Pesaro. Vossius says, that in his time it had the same 
character, and there were few old inhabitants there. 

Page 82. 

To Quwtiui. 
Quintiufl had probably made advances to Lesbia, and Catullus 
knew there was no use in exhorting the fair to constancy, so 
launched a poem at the gallant Lesbia gave him opportunities 
of doing this to most of his acquaintance, friends or enemies; 
doubtless, principally to keep his genius in activity ; he, on the 
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ether hand, was necessarily vigilant, for he knew her to be his 
merely by the ties of affection, and could not rely, like a husband, 
on those more indissoluble of marriage; which we see so often 
enable couples to dispense with all other bonds as superfluous. A 
distinction on this head is well marked by a passage in Dryden's 
Tyrannick Love, 

" 'Tis not my wife, but mistress you adore ; 

" Though that offends, yet this affronts me more. 

u Who courts my wife 

" Does to my honour more injurious prove; 

" But he who courts my mistress, wrongs my love." 

Act 4. 

The epigram is in a style of quaint conceit, savouring of more 
modem times. 

Page 84. 
On hit own Love, 
• Commentators have done all they could to injure mis epigram, 
by analysing and explaining it, when the poet's object was a certain 
degree of obscurity. It is much of the same stock as Martial's 
** Non amo te, Sabadi," and the more personal English parody, 
" I do not like thee, Dr. Fell." Mr. Moore has translated it in 
four lines in a note to his Anacreon. 

Page 85. 

The Comparison* 

Quintia, with lovely features, was on the whole deficient in 

those undefinable graces, which can divest ugliness of half its 

dtsagieeebleness, and lend a charm to perfect beauty. " That," 
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Jxfrd Chesterfield writes, « every body feels, though nobody can 
exactly describe." pope teaches that general effect only is beauty, 

" Tig not a lip or eye we beauty call, 

" But the joint force and full result of aH" 

Essay on Criticism. , 

The last lines may be an allusion to the story of ApeHes and 
the beauties of Greece, or of Zeuxis and the Five Damsels of 
Crotona. Shakspeare has the same idea. 

" For several virtues 
" Have I liked several women ; never any 
" With so full soul, but some defect in her 
" Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed, 
f And put it to the foil : But you, O you, 
" So perfect and so peerless, are created 
" Of every creature a best," 

Tempest, Act 3. 

This epigram is translated by Mr. Elton among his specimens. 

Some stanzas also are borrowed from it in a song of Wycherley's, 

"** To one who asked her lover what feature of her he loved best, 

" &c ;" and the latter lines are made into an epigram by Henry 

Carey " on the first sight of his Lesbia," 1729. 

Page 86. 

To GeUfat. 

Mr. Giflbrd, in his interpretation of the passage about Cris* 

pinus, " weak m all but lust," at the beginning of Juvenal's 

fourth satire, exactly describes this poem : " The author means' 

« to insir.uate that Crispinus would not indulge bis lust, unless he 
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( < could add to it a crime of some peculiar heinousness. To cor- 
44 rupt virgin innocence, to invade the sanctity of the marriage- 
44 bed, was his delight : intrigues with widows had too little tux- 
" pitude in them to gratify his singular depravity." 

t 

Page 88. 

Upon Leibia'i'Abu$e of him. 

In Sir George Etheridge's comedy of the Man of Mode, or Sir 
Fopling Flutter, a lady is described very like the fair one of 
Catullus. The dialogue is between Dorimant and Young Bell- 
air, 

44 Young Bell. I am confident she loves you. 

" Dor, How does it appear ? 

44 Young BeU. Why, she's never well but when she's talking 
44 of you, but tjien she finds all the faults in you she can. She 
44 laughs at all who commend you, but then she speaks ill of all 
44 who do not 

44 Dor. Women of her temper betray themselves by their over 
44 cunning. I had once a growing love with a lady, who would 
44 always quarrel with me when I came to see her, and yet was 
44 never quiet if I staid a day from her." 

Act 4. Scene 2. 

Swift has translated this epigram. There is also a translation 
among Cooke's Poems ; another in Pryden's Miscellanies, vol. 2. ; 
another by Lloyd; another in Tom Brown's Works; another 
among Mr. Elton's Specimens ; and several in French, some of 
them happy* They are collected by Noel, in a note* 
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Page 89. 
On Smyrna ; a Poem written by Cinna. 
I know not whether many will regret the loss of this poem, so 
deliberate] j composed, when they recollect that its author was the 
unlucky Cinna, who was torn u for his bad verses" by Antony's 
mob, after the assassination of Caesar. It must, however, have 
been of note, if Horace, as has been supposed, adopted from its 
example the rule to 

" Keep your piece nine years." 

Commentators differ as to the subject of Smyrna, whether it 
was a love affair, or an Amazon, or a town, &c &c An ad* 
mirable discussion, which must have been pursued for the sake of 
the discussion itself, as no point can be less worth ascertaining 
than the subject of a lost poem of a forgotten author. 

Brisk Hortensiut. 

Though Aulus Gellius informs us that Hortensius, the orator, 
wrote verses, which were deemed " invenusta : * it is cruel, without 
further proof, to set him down for 

" that unwearied mill 
" That turn'd ten thousand verses." 

The ancient poets would sometimes contend which could write 
the most verses in a given time. The challenge generally came 
from the inferior poetasters, as the only method of gaining a tri- 
umph, however worthless, over those far superior. Vossius in- 
stances Callimachus having been challenged by ApoHonius Rho- 
dius, Horace by Crispinus, and Martial by Papinius Statius. 
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Atrax* 
A town and river of Thessaly, introduced here merely to express 
distance. Volusius' Annals have been before celebrated* 

Long Antimachus* 

A Greek poet, who wrote an Epic poem on fie Theban war ; 
and having composed twenty-four books without mentioning 
Thebes, unfortunately died, and never got to his subject in this 
world. His name is used here fpr any turgid and tiresome 
poet. 

Page 90. 
To CaivuSy on the Death of QuintiUa* 

We learn from Preperthis, that Calms had written an Elegy 
ob his Wife, and some commentators consider this poem as written 
in allusion to this poetical testimony of his grief. It excites more 
interest if we refer it to his personal sorrow, rather than to his 
verses. Tickell speaks truth when he writes— 

" What mourner ever felt poetic fires ? 

" Slow comes the verse that real woe inspires." 

The two lines of the original, beginning " Quo desid^rio," flow 
with a sweet melancholy that defies imitation. Shakspear has a 
sonnet much resembling it in idea and expression. 

" When to the sessions of sweet silent thought, 

" I summon up remembrance of things past, 

" I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

" And with old woes new wail my time's dear waste. 



136. 

" Then can I drown an eye (unused to flow,) 
" For precious friends hid in death's dateless night, 
" And weep afresh love's long-since canceled woe, 
" And moan th' expense of many a ravish'd sight." 

This poem is translated by Mr. Elton, 

Page 91. 
To Vettius. 
Vettius is an unknown character. The epigram alludes to his 
twofold foulmouthedness (if such a word may be coined) of breath 
and language. A reproach very like it is used by Nash to Gabriel 
Harvey, in the contest commemorated in the interesting and lively 
History of the Calamities of Authors. 

" Take truth's part, and I will prove truth to be no truth, 
" inarching out of thy dung-voiding mouth," 

Vol. 2* 

Page 92. 

The Promise* 

This is translated among Cooke's poems. Commentators call 

this poem "Venustus." Pezay has written a lively poem in 

imitation of it, which is inserted in Noel's notes. It concludes by 

laying down the rule, 

" Baisera surpris sont les moins doux." 

Page 94. 
, The Rites at his Brother's Grave, 
The poet's visit to his brother's grave has been told in the 
Preface. This address is simple and touching, comprising all the 
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observances, the offerings, and the many invocations deemed due 
by the Bomans to their departed kindred. ^ 

" ' Hail and farewell* they shouted thrice amain." 

Dryden, Palamon and Ardte. 

These invocations are mentioned more than once in the Eneid. 

" In remembrance of so brave a deed 
" A tomb and funeral honours I decreed, 
" Thrice called your manes on the Trojan shore." 

En. 6. . 

u Peace with the manes of great Pallas dwell ! 
"Hail, holy relics! and a last farewell !" 

En. ] l*-*-Dryden* 

Mr. Hodgson has translated this in his notes to Juvenal, and Mr. 
Elton among his Specimens. Martial's Epitaph on Alcimus is 
clearly one of those poems composed in imitation of Catullus. 

Dear boy, whom, torn in early youth away, 
The light turf covers in Labicum's way, 
Receive no tomb hewn from the Parian cave 
By useless toil to moulder o'er the grave ; 
But box and shady palms shall flourish here, 
^nd softest herbage green with many a tear. 

Dear boy, these records of my grief receive, 
These simple honours that will bloom and live : 
And be, when Fate has spun my latest line, 
My ashes honoured, as I honour thine ! 
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To relieve the melancholy subject, let us take the epigram from 
the Greek Anthology, so very generally ap pl icable. 

Waking, sleeping, eating, drinking, 

Chattering, lying, life went by : 
While of dying little thinking, 

Down I dropped, and here I lie. 

Page 95. 

Invitation to Confidence. To Cornetiut. 
This might be Cornelius Nepos, to whom the Dedication is 
addressed. 

Harpocrateu 
The God of Silence. I hare somewhere read that Cupid having 
given him a rose to buy his secrecy about the amours of Venus, 
which he had witnessed, the flower became sacred to him ; and 
was carved or painted in the ceilings of the ancient banqueting- 
rooms, as warning the guests not to repeat elsewhere what they 

< 

there heard. From thence our saying of " Under the rose* 9 may 
be deduced. 

Page 96. 

The Alternative. To Silo. 

Silo, I Relieve, lives to posterity in these lines alone ; which, 

however, sufficiently denote his dirty trade, and how little he was 

to be trusted even in that. Liberties have been taken with the 

ending. 

Page 97- 
To some one. 
I conceive this ill-understood epigram to be on some one, who, 
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fay spreading tales of Catullus, had endangered his favour with 
.Leftbia* 

Page 100. 
To Cominius. 
This savage address exceeds all the licences of satire : it is, in 
fact, a capital sentence versified. Cominius is supposed to have 
been an old wrangler, continually accusing innocent persons of 
crimes for money. Catullus therefore probably states with truth 
the feeling of the people towards him. 

Page 101. 
Lesbians Vow of Constancy. 
This little poem is a natural sequel to the last but one, which 
announces a reconciliation with Lesbia. It is pleasant, after all 
the complaints and quarrels with which we have been made 
acquainted in the course of the poems, to leave Catullus at last in 
perfect agreement with his mistress ; and reposing once for all .on 
her promised constancy. This has been translated by Mr. Hodg- 
son in his notes to JuvenaL 

Page 103. 

The Growth of Adultery, 
If this epigram was personal, as has been supposed, its allusions 
are lost to us. Fifteen years elapsed between the two consulships 
of Pompey. * 

Page 104. 
To Mamurra. 
Catullus, contemplating the vast possessions of the debauched 
favourite Mamurxa, rejoices in the reflection that his prodigality 
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keeps him poor in the midst of his wealth. The epithet of rich id 
personally inapplicable equally to the very prodigal and very 
parsimonious, whatever may be their possessions. An epigram 
in the Greek Anthology pointedly asserts the latter proposition. 

With riches as great as by any possest. 
Still the heart of a paupef 
To your heirs shall the ul 
And your poverty only u 

Catullus has another epigram on 
which is not translated* 

Page 
ToG 
From the former poems on G 
find Catullus at last trying to ca 
asking for his criticisms. This 
so, and that the attempt had 
-seem, translated more than on< 
might only have meant to sent 
Berenice. 
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